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PREFACE. 



book is issued by the New Zealand Government Department of 
jt and Health Resorts with the double object of making more 
r known the remarkable scenery of Otago and Southland, and of 
ng tourists on their travels through those regions. In addition 
scriptions of scenes in Lakeland and Fiordland and historical 
ations attaching thereto, information is given regarding routes, 
accommodation, &c. It must be borne in mind, however, that in 
country such as this is, changes and improvements are of necessity 
intly made, and that every year new routes are being opened up. 
I be well, therefore, to supplement the details given herein by a 
of the " Itinerary of Travel " — a booklet which is issued free 
3 Department of Tourist and Health Resorts, and which gives 
ables, fares, &c. — and also by inquiries at the Agencies of the 
tment. 

cknowledgment must be made of valuable information regard- 
sploration in various parts of the Fiordland district supplied 
r. Thomas Mackenzie, M.H.R., who carried out much useful 
jr work in the regions between the Lakes and the Sounds, and 
las furnished the account of the Catlin's River district; and 
)f assistance given by Mr. James Richardson, of Dunedin, who 
Contributed, amongst other information, descriptions of the 
ry at the head of Lake Wakatipu. 
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Southern Lakes and Fiords 
of Ne\A/J^ Zealand- 




INTRODUCTION. 



■HE singularly varied nature of New Zealand 
scenery is particularly impressed upon the 
traveller's mind as he enters the mountain 
and lake region of the South Island after visit- 
ing the Thermal Wonderland of the North. 
Here are no spouting geysers or smoking 
mountains, no boiling lakes or hissing fuma- 
roles. The South Island is a land of Alpine 
glories, of fiords grander than those of Norway, 
oi deep-blue lakes surpassing in size and beauty those of Switzerland 
and northern Italy, of prairie-like plains through which great snow-fed 
livers flow swiftly to the sea. It has been called the Switzerland of 
Australasia, but this is a term all too inadequate. It is a matchless 
laud, full of enchantment for the traveller in its nobility of contour, 
Its spacious dignity of landscape, and, above all, its novelty. 

The most remarkable portion of the Southern Wonderland is 
that within the boundaries of the Otago and Southland Districts, 
extending from about 44° to 46° south latitude, and comprising the 
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south-western portion of the Island. The eastern half of these pro- 
vinces consists chiefly of extensive alluvial plains, diversified with oc- 
casional low ranges of wooded or grassy hills ; this country, together 
with South Canterbury, is the great granary of New Zealand. Towns 
and villages are scattered over this fertile region, and the country is 
well roaded, and connected by rail with the northern portion of the 
Island. Then, travelling inland, the large runs of the wool-growers 
are crossed, and one is in the Land of Lakes. Lakes everywhere, of 
all sizes and contours, from Wakatipu's glorious serpentine of deep-blue 
water fifty miles in length and many - islanded Te Anau and Mana- 
pouri to the countless lonely pure cold tarns that nestle in the arms of 
the mountains. Westward again, between this chain of great lakes 
and the Tasman Sea, is the vast primeval region of forest, river, 
mountain, and sound known as the Fiordland National Park. This 
Ultima Thule, at present imperfectly explored, has lately been set 
aside as a perpetual pleasure and scenic reserve ; a place where the 
beautiful forest and its interesting bird-life will for ever remain un- ^ 
spoiled. The Fiordland Park covers an area approximately estimate>d 
at two and a quarter million acres. 

Broadly speaking, this great National Park includes the whole 
of that deeply indented segment of the coast stretching from tke 
northern side of Milford Sound to the shores of Preservation Inlet— — 
where the steamers from Melbourne and Hobart approach the wester:*^ 
entrance to Foveaux Strait — a distance of about 140 miles. Within 
these coastal bounds are the grandest examples of salt-water fiords i^ 
the world — fourteen in number, ranging from ten to twenty-two mil^ ' 
in length from ocean to head, and many of them studded with denseL;^ 
wooded islets. These Sounds have more than four hundred miles C^ 
sheltered inner coast-line, and form noble yachting-grounds. OnL;^ 
a fo.w miles of open coast-line separate the various indentation^^ 
opening out in deep and narrow clefts, between the lofty snow-capp^ ^ 
mountains. Inland the country ig a vast confusion of mountain aiL ^ 
forest, adorned with chains of lakes, threaded by innumerable torrenti^^ 
rivers, and resounding with waterfalls of great height. 

This fascinating region of Fiordland may be visited by either se^ ^ 
or land — by steamer from Dunedin and the Bluff round the coast t^ ^ 
Milford and its sister Sounds, or by the foot-tracks which penetrate * 
the mountains westward of the great lakes. Of these overland track^^ 
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the principal one is the route from Te Anau to the head of Milf ord, now 
a popular summer route with tourists. Much-travelled visitors con- 
sider it the most magnificent walking-route in the world. 

Such are rhe main features of Otago's great scenic hinterland. It 
may be broadly said that no other land offers such a combination of 
attractions for the tourist, the artist, and the angler. The climate 
is the healthiest in the world. Summer and winter the lakes may be 
visited, but the season for the Sounds overland trip is from November 
to April. The remarkable purity, clearness, and elasticity of the air 
is one of the joys of life in Lakeland. The large lakes lie at a consider- 
able elevation above sea-level, and possess many advantages as 
health-resorts. For the angler there are hundreds of streams abound- 
ing in brown trout of great size ; for the deer-stalker forests of red 
and fallow deer, the red deer carrying antlers surpassing those ob- 
tained in the Scottish Highlands. 

In the chapters which follow, some prominence is given to Maori 
iolk-lore and traditions dealing with scenes on the main routes of travel. 
T'lom the few elders of the Southern Maoris who are the repositories 
of the knowledge of the past, such fragments of place-stories and 
local legend as survive have been collected and are here presented. 
Most of this information is now for the first time published. 
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Access and Communication. 

^^^^^lOMMUNICATION between New Zealand and the out- 
sside world is maintained by numerous large fleets oi 
fine ocean-steamers. The Oceanic Steamship Com 
pany haB three mail-steamers, each of 6,200 tons 
trading from San Francisco to Auckland and Sydney^ 
viu Honolulu and Samoa. These steamers call a»i 
Aueklaiid every three weeks. There is also the Cana 
dian-PacifiG route ; the mail -steamers from Vancouve: 
to Sydney tranship New Zealand passengers at Fiji. The New Zea 
land Shipping Company, Shaw, Savill, and Albion Company, and othe: 
steamship-proprietaries have splendid vessels of large tonnage in th< 
direct service between London and New Zealand. To Sydney— 
between three and four days steam away — there is a frequent servici 
from England and Europe by the steamers of the Peninsula and OrieAJ 
Line, Orient-Pacific, North German Lloyd, Messageries Maritimes, Lunc 
Line, and Aberdeen White Star Line. Between Sydney and New Zea 
land ports there is steam communication every few days, and in tb 
coastal trade there are numerous large and comfortable steamers. 

For travellers from the North there are two trains a day betweei 
Christchurch and Dunedin and Invercargill. Dining-cars are attachec 
to the trains. The passenger landing at the Bluff from Australia 
takes train to Invercargill, and from there either makes his way firs 
to Te Anau and Manapouri and the Sounds, or takes train to Lak 
Wakatipu, as convenience and inclination may dictate. 

The various pleasure-resorts throughout Otago and Southland 
are well served by steamer, train, and coach ; and vehicles and horse 
can be readily hired. The roads are in general good, but cyclist 
and motorists would do well to obtain the latest local informatio:: 
from the Tourist Department as to the condition of the various routee 
particularly in the direction of Manapouri and Te Anau, where som. 
of the streams are unbridged. 

The average cost of hotel accommodation is 10s. per day. Th. 
cost of coach travelling may be set down at about 6d. per mile. First 
class rail travelling, at ordinary rates, costs IJd. per mile. For th- 
sum of £5, however, the tourist may obtain a first-class ticke't 
enabling him to travel over all the lines in the South Island, avail 
able for one month ; or over all the Government railway-lines V 
both Islands for £7, available for six weeks. 
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From the North to Dunedih. 
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Steamer from Wellington to Lyttelton (175 miles) daily except Sundays. Rail 
from Lyttelton to Christchurch (7 miles), thence trains twice daily to 
Dunedin (230 miles). 




Railway and steamer connections through New Zealand 
are good, and it is possible to travel from Auckland 
to Invercargill, a distance of 950 miles by sea and 
land, in two days and a half. A traveller embarking 
lit Wellington on the nightly steamer for the South 
arrives in Lyttelton harbour early the next morning, 
and, after a brief stay in Christchurch, reaches Dun- 
edin in time for dinner that evening. The rail route 
from Christchurch to Dunedin traverses the Canter- 
bury Plain for a hundred miles, and from Timaru 
southwards closely skirts the east coast of the Island. The Canter- 
bury Plain is a magnificent stretch of fertile alluvial country, as level 
^ a table for mile after mile, broken only by the wide gravel- beds of 
the snow-fed turbid rivers which flow down from the Southern Alps. 
The perfection of farming- country, well tilled, and carrying vast num- 
bers of stock — a region rich in grain, and meat, and wool. Towns and 
ullages, leafy hedges, prosperous homesteads, wayside storage-sheds 
<^rammed with sacks of wheat, and innumerable wagons and trucks 
unloading or loading grain ; hay-ricks and corn-ricks ; the whirring 
^ndmills of artesian wells — these and a hundred other pictures flit by 
the train-windows in quick succession and banish the tedium of the 
rails. Far away on the right are the snow-powdered ranges, purple- 
hazed and soft with distance ; on the other hand are glimpses of the 
«ea. 

At Timaru (100 miles), a busy seaport town (pop. 6,500), 
the loading-port for many ocean-steamers, the route to Fairlie and 
^^\int (]!ook " Hermitage," Southern Alps, diverges to tW ^^«ek\*. 
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At 138 miles the line crosses the Waitaki River. (" Wai-taki " in 
the South Island Native dialect is the equivalent of the Northern 
" Wai-tangi," " Weeping " or " Sounding Water.") This river is the 
boundary between the Canterbury and Otago Provincial Districts. 

At 152 miles is Oamaru (pop. about 5,500), a fine seaport town, 
remarkable amongst other things for its excellent building-stone, 
quarried in the neighbourhood. Oamaru is largely built of this 
white limestone, and is often spoken of as the " White Town." 
Oamaru, like Timaru, has a good artificial harbour formed by a massive 
concrete breakwater. 

The railway-line skirts the coast, and there are many charming 
seascapes. South of Oamaru the country becomes more undulating 
and hilly, and correspondingly picturesque. 

At 177 miles is Hillgrove Station, close to the Moeraki Peninsula, 
a favourite seaside resort. There is a drive of a mile and a half from 
the station to the village. Moeraki is one of the most interesting 
places on the coast, and the traveller who is not pressed for time 
might agreeably break his journey here. There is boarding-, 
house accommodation. In the Onekakara Bay, on the northeli 
side of the peninsula, is a fishing-village, and about a mile away, 
is the Maori kaika or village of Moeraki. Beautiful sandy beachai 
stretch for some miles north and south of Moeraki, and on the Katild 
and Hampden beaches are to be seen specimens of the celebratel 
Moeraki boulders — remarkably spherical in shape, with a crystalline 
centre — whose origin has somewhat puzzled geologists. The canoe 
Ara-i-te-uru, which was one of the " pilgrim ships " of the Maoii 
ancestors from the South Sea Islands, after coasting down tlrt 
Island, was capsized at Matakaea (now known as Shag Point), near 
the southern end of the Katiki beach. Her crew landed safely, bufc 
her lading of seed-kumara (sweet potatoes) and hue gourds was scat' 
tered along the beach, and, according to the Maori legend, became petri- 
fied into these veritable boulders. Should you doubt this veracious tak, 
you have but to chip the outside off one of the round boulders anJ 
you will see that the inside is of a reddish or yellowish colour, exactly 
like a kumara. Then, again, near Matakaea Point there is to be seett 
to this day in the shallow water a submerged, long, narrow rock, 
somewhat resembling a canoe in size and shape. This, say the MaoriSi 
is the Ara-i-te-uru canoe, turned into stone. 

After closely skirting for several miles the shining beach of Katilfl 
(locally corrupted to " Kartigi "), or Kaipai, the train makes a shoii 
stay at the Shag Point Station (184 miles). There are coaI-min« 
in the vicinity. The station is on the site of a one-time-ceIebra1 
spot named Whataparaerae, a sacred gathering-place where 
Moeraki warriors were accustomed to assemble for the wai'taua ri 
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he sprinkling and " hardening " of the soldiers for the combat, 
.Iways performed by the tribal priests before a warlike expedition 
et forth. 

Overlooking Shag Point Station on the right or landward side is 
he Pakihiwi-tahi Range, noted in Maori legend. On the lower spur 
)f the range, just above the railway-line, will be observed a lofty and 
conspicuous stone cairn. This is the monument to the late Sir John 
tfcKenzie, Minister of Lands in the Seddon Government. Sir John's 
Did homestead is in the immediate vicinity of the line, and here 
he was buried with true Highland ceremony and lamentation in August, 
1901, only a few weeks after receiving the insignia of his knighthood 
from the hands of the Prince of Wales, who was then touring this 
country. Pakihiwi-tahi means literally " The One-shouldered." The 
name is that of a chief who landed here from the Ara-i-te-uru canoe. 
In the figurative fashion of the Maori, this mountain is spoken of as 
the actual Pakihiwi-tahi, who was so named because he had one shoulder 
higher than the other. He went out bird -hunting one night, luring 
:Clie easily caught weka by imitating its cry. He had omitted to 
perform the ceremonies necessary to propitiate the gods of the new 
land and the spirits of the forest, for when daylight came there he 
"Was, immovably fixed, changed into a mountain. There is his shaggy 
iead, set between his unequal shoulders, the lower one — on which 
the McKenzie cairn is set — depressed as if (say the Maoris) he were 
«till hauling away at his capsized canoe, Ara-i-te-uru, endeavouring 
to drag her on shore. 

Palmerston Station is reached at 189 miles. High on the left 
is the sharp, conical hill Puke-tapu (" Sacred Mount "), 1,092 ft. 
Puke-tapu, in the symbolism of the Maoris, is Pakihiwi-tahi's slave- 
^fe. She was sent out to gather firewood, and, venturing into the 
uncanny fairy country, ■ she was metamorphosed into a mountain. 
On the steep green slopes of the hill-cone you may see two gullies 
or watercourses, marked by lines of waving toetoe (swamp-flag). 
These are the hawae or strips of flax-leaves which the luckless Puke- 
tapu took with her to carry home her load of firewood. 

The beautiful coast-line between Moeraki and Dunedin has re- 
minded travellers of the Riviera. From the rail-hne, green fields 
slope to the curving bays, where the blue sea breaks on the beaches 
of glittering sand. Craggy headlands divide bay from bay, and wooded 
dingles, the haunt of the bell-bird and the tui, steal away into the 
inns of the hills. 

Waikouaiti, a pretty farming district, is passed at 199 miles. At 
bbe mouth of Waikouaiti Bay is the site of one of the most important 
>f the whaling-stations so numerous on the New Zealand coast in 
;he early days of colonisation. 
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Puketiraki {2M miles) is an interesting and picturesque spot. 
Inland are partially wooded hills ; seawards there are rich pastures 
to the tide-verge. Near Puketiraki Station there is a Native settle- 
ment, the headquarters of the Ngatihuirapa and the Ngai-te-Rua- 
hikihiki sections of the Ngaitahu Tribe. Seaward wiU be seen a high 
green peninsula, rimmed by shining beaches. This is Huriawa, on 
which are still to be seen the remains of one of the most famous of 
South Island Maori strongholds, Te Pa-a-Te-Wera (" Te Wera's Fort "). 
A road (about one mile) leads from the station through the Karitane 
Native village to the historic peninsula, a x>ortion of which is now 
a public recreation reserve. Just on the northern neck of the penin- 
sula, before the ascent to the pa begins, is the site of " Johnny " Jones's 
whaling-station, established here sixty years ago. Further along 
the peninsula, on the northern side, are the sites of the later 
whaling-stations of T. Parata and others, which were in opera- 
tion in the "seventies." The lines of the olden parapets of Te 
Wera's pa can still be traced, and there are innumerable earth ovens 
(hangi), and other remains of ancient Maoridom. Near the outer 
end of the peninsula there are some remarkable blowholes, where, 
in rough weather, the surf spouts with tremendous force through 
cavernous passages. There is a solitary spring of water on Huriawa, 
trickling down through the grass. It was this water-supply (so often 
wanting in Maori fortifications) that enabled Te Wera's garrison to 
hold out for many months against their northern enemies in a great 
siege about one hundred and thirty years ago. 

At 206 miles is Seacliff (hotel), a favourite seaside resort. 

The railroad now curves round Blueskin Bay (Native name, Wai- 
puti), so called by the early settlers after an old Maori chief who lived 
here and who was so deeply tattooed that he received the nickname 
of " Blueskin." At the head of the bay is Waitati (a corruption 
of the original name Waitete — "Spirting Water"). Near Pura- 
kaunui (218 miles) the line ascends to about 370 ft. and skirts the verge 
of a perpendicular clif! (Te Tau-a-Tarawhata), where the terminal 
spurs of Mount Cargill drop abruptly to the ocean. This is a re- 
markably fine seascape. Far below the surf breaks in long crescents 
of foam on the gently shelving sands, or, if it be high tide, right against 
the foot of the precipice. 

At 222 miles is Port Chalmers (pop. about 2,500), a busy seaport 
in a deep and sheltered bay, where most of the ocean-steamers 
trading to the harbour discharge and load. Here is a large graving- 
dock, with 80-ton shear-legs for heavy lifts, and ship-repairing plant. 
From Port Chalmers to Dunedin (seven miles) the line closely skirts 
the harbour. 
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(Population, 57,000.) 

Clubs. — Femhill, Otago, Commercial Travellers'. 

Post, Telegraph, and Money-order Ofices. — The General Post-office, Princes 
Street, is open every day except Sunday from 9 a.m. to 5 p.m. The tele- 
graph-office, which is at the comer of High and Bond Streets, is open on 
week-days from 8 a.m. to midnight ; on Sundays from 9.30 a.m. to 10 a.m., 
and from 5 p.m. to 5.30 p.m. ; and on holidays from 9 a.m. to 4 p.m. ; and 
from 7 p.m. to midnight. The money-order office is open from 9 a.m. to 
4 p.m. For further particulars see '* Post and Telegraph Guide," price 6d. 

Conveyances. — Cable trams run up the hills to Mornington, Roslyn, and Kai- 
korai ; an electric car runs from Roslyn to Maori Hill, and electric and horse 
trams run to St. Clair, Ocean Beach, and North-east Valley. 

Cab-fares. — From wharf or railway-station to hotel or vice-versay 2s. each. The 
fare by the hour is 48. for one-horse cabs ; 5s. per hour for two horses. 

Newspapers. — Otago Daily Times (morning); Evening Star (daily); Ota^/o 
Witness (weekly). 

Government Tourist Oitice. — 3, Lower High Street, opposite telegraph-office. 




JUNEDIN, the fourth largest city in New Zealand, is the 
metropolis of Otago Province, and the seaport for an 
extensive and richly productive district. The city 
curves along the upper shores of Otago Harbour, and 
rises in tiers of white relieved by pleasant gardens 
and the never-fading green of native trees and shrub- 
bery to the heights that rim it on the north and 
west. Its most handsome buildings are the two chief 
Presbyterian places of worship — First Church and 
Knox Church. When the Otago Settlement was 
founded, in 1848, the shores of the harbour were 
densely covered with beautiful native forest, some of 
which has been preserved to this day in the " Town 
Belt " (a long narrow reserve bounding the city on the 
land side) and in the Botanical Gardens and elsewhere. The name 
Otago is a corruption of the olden Maori name Otakou, derived from 
the local Native word for the red ochre with which the warriors 
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pamted their faces, and winch was used for painting 1 hf? posts of their 
palisaded villages and the carved slabs in their honses. Otakou was 
s settlement of the Ngaitahn Tribe at the Heads, Otago HiiTbour ]h 
about thirteen miles in length. All large ocean-steamers vi si ting the 
harbour foTnierly berthed at Port Chalmers, Hut the dredging of a 
deep channel to Dunedin now enables vessels drawing 26 ft> of water 
to lie alongside the city wharves. From this port the first cargo of 
frozen meat exported ironi the colony was deapatehed to Jjondon, a 
f|uarter of a century ago, by a sailing-ship fitted with a refrigerator 
— the humble beginning of a great trade which is now one of the 
mainstays of the country, and which is worth sojne three millions 
sterling per annmn* ranking second only to wool in the list of our 
staple exports. 




TMK tUTY OF BUNEniN. 



Dunedin was founded by Scottish Presb}i:erians, and the Scots ele- 
ment is still a marked characteristic of the place. The courageous 
pioneers who landed on the Otepoti Beach from the " John Wickliff " 
and " Philip Laing," in 1848, found here a goodly land which more than 
fulfilled their highest hopes. The grand scenery, too, the cloud-capped 
hills, the woody glens, and the noble lakes, reminded them of their 
beloved Caledonia, and when they explored the inland parts they con- 
ferred many an olden home-name upon mountain, loch, and stream. 
Caledonian societies. Burns clubs, and other Scottish institutioim 
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iourisli ; the Gaelic tongue is by no means forgotten, and the sound of 
the pibroch, " voice of the glens and hills," is here familiar music. The 
citizens treasure the memory of Dunedin's founders : there are monu- 
ments to Captain Cargill, the official agent of the Free Church Associa- 
tion, which established the settlement, and to the Rev. Dr. Burns, 
Nephew of the poet Burns, the minister of the first church, and his suc- 
cessor, Dr. Stuart. Another city monument is one to Robert Bums. 

The Otago University College is an excellent institution, with good 
Medical school ; professorial teaching staff in arts, law, science, and 
Qedicine. There is a good reference library attached to the college, 
tt Great King Street are the Dunedin Museum and the Art Gallery, 
>en from 10 a.m. to 5 p.m. 



EXCURSIONS. 



Of short excursion-routes and pretty walks and drives there is no 
^Ic in and around Dunedin. A pleasant drive or walk is that along 
^ ** Queen's Drive," through the wooded Town Belt, along the side 
"the hills above the city. From this commanding position there are 
^^>^ fine views of the city and the water and the beautiful green hills 
^<i farm-lands that slope down to the opposite shores of Otago Har- 
^"Ur. More comprehensive still are the panoramas that unfold them- 
*lves from the Roslyn Heights, reached in a few minutes by cable tram 
^ona the heart of the city. Dimedin and its suburbs and environs are 
jpread out before the eye as on a map, from this elevation of some 
^ ft. to 700 ft., and inland the vision extends to the distant ranges. 
*i^om these hilltops the excursion may be extended north or south, by 
electric tram or on foot. On the northern side, a steep descent along 
* i^ocky hillside brings one to the Botanical Gardens, a green and shady 
^pot, with some of the original light bush still standing, and resound- 
^^g with the song of birds. The northern side of the gardens is 
oacked by a picturesque wooded hillside, under which runs the 
i]aeandering " Water of Leith," a little stream which the Maoris called 
the Owheo. Higher up, in the Woodhaugh Valley, is the Nichol's 
Creek Waterfall, a very pretty cascade in a wooded glen. The dis- 
tance from the city to the fall is a little over three miles. There is a 
^9uent electric-tram service past the gates of the Botanical Gardens. 

Returning from Mornington by foot on the south side, there is a 
^m tlxTough a little wooded valley, locally known as " The Glen." 

OcGsin Beach and St. Clair are favourite seaside resorts, reached by 
3 siiort: tram journey. There are good salt-water swimming-baths 
^' eclair and surf -bathing may be enjoyed. 

An excellent drive is from the city over the Blueskin Range to Wai- 
' aiid back by the Woodhaugh Valley : total distance twenty-two 
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miles. Another drive is to Mosgiel (eight miles), where there are large 
woollen-mills ; branching off to the left six miles from Dunedin is the 
road to Brighton (twe've miles from Dimedin), a pretty seaside spot 
with a fine beach. Four miles beyond Mosgiel is Outram Glen, a 
favourite picnicking nook. 

An attractive drive is to Portobello (12 miles), skirting the shores 
of the harbour. Steam-launches also convey excursionists to Porto- 
bello and other resorts around the harbour. 




CORNER OP HIGH STREET AND PRINCES STREET, DUNEDIN. 



Mount Cargill (2,100 ft.) and Flagstaff Hill (2,000 ft.) overlook the 
city on the north. There is considerable native bush on the ridges 
and in the valleys. To the Maoris the Flagstaff heights are known 
as Whakaari. . The ancient war- track from the north to Otago Harbour 
ran ovc^r this range, which is very frequently shrouded in thick mist 
and fog. The Maoris dreaded these sometimes fatal mists, and on 
ascending the mountain would recite karakia or incantations for the 
purpose of clearing the path. Sometimes, again, a party of fugitives 
retreating before a hostile force would hail the mist as their salvation, 
and would repeat karakia appealing to the gods of the air to cause 
dense fogs and thick swirling clouds to descend upon their path and 
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conceal them from their pursuers. A portion of the wooded side of 
Whakaari Mountain facing Dunedin (about 140 acres) is now a State 
scenic reserve. 



The Taieri River. 

A popular one -day outing is to Henley and down the Taieri River 
to the sea. The first portion of the journey is by rail to Henley, 
twenty-one miles, thence by steam-launch to the beach. There is a good 
hotel at Henley-on-Taieri. The river is of considerable size, tidal for 
many miles, and below Henley runs through a rocky partially- wooded 
:gO(ige for some distance. Sandy beaches stretch seawards from the 
yAnskii near the Heads. Opposite the mouth of the river is Motu-rata 
'(** Island of the Rata-tree "), an islet on which there was a whaling- 
sjbfttion in the " forties "of last century. Several historic spots are 
pdihted out on the river-side. About half-way down the river, on the 
feft-hand side, is a projecting rocky cliff, memorising an incident of 
"tlie olden days. Some distance back from the river, on Te Moua Hill, 
Jdtoire stood 250 years ago a fortified village of the Ngatimamoe, where 
j^^diief named Tuhokairaki dwelt. A war-party laid siege to the pa, 
■jj^ some of the garrison sallying out, a battle was fought on the hills. 
Jpie chiefs Moua and Tamakaipapa and a number of their men were 
-iBDed. Tuhokairaki, finding his retreat to the pa cut off, made for the 
itilieri, intending to swim the river. He ran down to the cliffs, closely 
lied, .and leaped from this rock. One of his f oemen, however, was 
~ on the margin of the river, armed with a long spear. As Tuho- 
* jumped, the warrior below caught him on the point of his spear 

f transfixed him. The fatal rock is to this day known as " Te 
ttga-a-Tuhokairaki " ("The Leap of Tuhokairaki"). Near the 
ionjiibr-mouth (right) is " Te Rerenga-a-Hakitekura." a cliff pointed out 
Iry the Maoris as the spot where a young chief tainess named Hakite- 
faira met her death while attempting to join her lover in his canoe. 
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PORT MOLYNEUX. 



This picturesque spot, which lies about sixty miles to the south of 
Dunedin, is a favourite summer resort for people from all parts of Otago. 
It is reached by way of the branch railway from Balclutha to Romahapa 
(eight miles), with a drive of about six miles from there. An alternative 
route is by launch from Kaitangata. The first bay of importance 
reached is Willsher Bay, a beautiful picnicking spot. 

Some four miles beyond this is another beach, called Nugget Bay. 
Beautiful beaches occur at intervals between Nugget Bay and 
Nuggets Lighthouse, backed up by wooded hills and picturesque 
valleys. The lighthouse is built on a prominent conical hill, and 
commands a very extensive view of the coast north and south. 
The southern bays are good fishing-grounds, where hapuku of great 
size are caught in abundance, also rock and blue cod, kingfish, and 
barracouta. 



CATLIN'S RIVER DISTRICT. 



Some of the most attractive scenery on the coast is to be foimd i*^ 
the Catlin's River District and neighbourhood, south of the Nugget>^- 
In the vicinity of Catlin's is the Tautuku District, which contains tlJ-^ 
most extensive forest area on the east coast of the South Islan<3^ 
amounting to something like 200,000 acres. It extends from Catlin.^^ 
River nearly to Fortrose on the south, a distance of some fifty mile^^ 
and inland for twenty-five or thirty miles. 

The Catlin's District is reached by rail from Balclutha to Owak^^^ 
nineteen miles, and to Catlin's River Station and bridge, twenty-tw-^^ 
miles. 

Catltn's Lake is a fine sheet of tidal water, into which the river o^ 
that name discharges. At the foot of the lake is situated Pounawea^^^ 
a small village which has a boardinghouse (7s. per day, or £1 10s -^ 
per week). Boating, fishing, shooting, and bathing can be enjoyeS^ 
to the full on the lake, and there are numerous pretty bays an(^ 
beautiful tracts of bush worth a visit. Owaka is the headquarter^" 
for fishing the Owaka River, which teems with trout. There are twc^" 
places of accommodation (6s. and 8s. per day). 

Should the traveller be disposed to push on to see the attractiv^^ 
country beyond the Catlin's River Railway- station, he will findl 
an accommodation - house, in the Mackenzie Valley, Ratanui. 
Some three miles beyond that point Purakaunui Stream is reached^ 
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about a quarter of a mile down from the road there is a beautiful 
waterfall well worth visiting. Ten miles further on the Tahakapu 
beach is reached. The view from the hill before descending to 
the beach is beautiful beyond description; as far as the eye can 
reach are sandy beaches, wooded headlands, and pretty islets ; 
*mland, range after range of forest- clad hill and mountain are to 
be seen. Immediately before reaching the beach the coach sweeps 
round a rocky bluff, directly below which is an extensive timbered 
flat. The summer visitor looks down, as it were, upon a magnifi- 
cently designed carpet of foliage, through which flash the brilliant 
-colours of many flowering trees. The beach is three miles in length, 
and terminates at the outlet of the Tahakapu River. Some two or 
tliree miles up the estuary the main Tahakapu and Maclennan Rivers 
unite. A boating trip on these two rivers affords an opportunity for 
seeing the glories of our forests from a water highway that cannot be 
equalled in Otago. The Tahakapu, which is the larger, is about a 
hundred yards wide where it joins the Maclennan, and for many miles 
inland it is a broad sheet of water, surrounded by beautiful forest, the 
greater portion of which is as yet untouched by the hand of man. 
Towards the upper reaches the giant beeches and feathery kowhai 
^eet overhead, festooned with ferns and with parasitic plants, chief 
^^ which is the red flowering mistletoe. At certain seasons of the year 
^ie forests and the waterways are alive with native birds. 

Tahakapu Valley stretches some twenty-five miles inland, and is 
^ yet scarcely known to the outside world, and it is because of this 
^tat it offers additional inducement to the tourist and sportsman. 
The river abounds with trout. At the upper end of the valley good 
P\S-hunting can be had, and, in the wilder parts, cattle-hunting. A 
<5lircil) to the top of Caberfeidh (1,100 ft.) will give an extensive view 
"f^ "the whole country. On the tops of the hills above the rimu area 
?^^dreds of acres are covered with great prostrate rata trees. There 
^ §ood accommodation (£1 5s. to £1 10s. per week), about six miles 
"^Jii the mouth of the river. At the mouth is situated two accom- 
^^^Kiation-houses (£1 10s. per week). 

On the northern side of the inlet there are Maori middens of great 
^^^ and antiquity. This neighbourhood must, at one time, have 
<*riried a large Native population, and a study of the locality is most 
^^^resting to the antiquarian and naturalist. When the Maoris lived 
I'^^^lre the moa must have furnished an article of diet. The kiwi and 
*^lcapo must also have then been abundant in these regions, because 
^*^^ir bones, together with those of the moa, pigeons, and kaka parrots, 
"^^^ all found mixed together, and intermixed with them are the imple- 
^^nts of the Natives. Human bones have also been found. 

The entrance to the Tahakapu River and the surroundings are 
exceedingly beautiful. On the southern side the banks are lined with 
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rata trees, the lower branches of which shoot out horizontally for 
50 ft. and upwards, and during midsummer are one blaze of crimson 
flower. There are many interesting caves at the north end of the 
beach not even known to the local residents. 

Proceeding from Tahakapu some few miles, Tautuku beach is 
reached. This was in the early days a whaling-station, remains of 
which are still to be traced. Two miles beyond Tautuku there are 
some very large caverns, known as the Cathedral Caves, which should 
be visited if time admits. The road from this point to Waikawa, 
some twenty miles, traverses beautiful forest. 

A coach runs daily from Catlin's River Railway-station to Mrs. 
Scott's accommodation-house, Tahakapu. Beyond that point con- 
veyances can be arranged for either at Geddes', Catlin's River, White's^ 
or- Scott's. 
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(Population, about 12,000). 

Club. — Invercargill (non-residential). 

^osT AND Telegraph Office, etc. — (Hours as in Dunedin). 

Newspapers. — Southland Times (daily), News (daily). Weekly News (weekly). 

Cab-Pares. — Railway-station to hotel. Is. Per hour : one horse, 48. ; two 
horses, 5s. Double fares between 10 p.m. and 8 a.m. 

Government Tourist Office. — Esk Street, near railway-station. 




1,ASSE]SIGERS from Melbourne and Hobart land at the 
Bluff, the port of Invercargill. There is a train 
journey of seventeen miles to the town. Invercargill 
IK the chief town of Southland, an exceedingly pro- 
<liu tive agricultural and pastoral district, and is the 
Kouthern starting - point for the Lakes. Dunedin is 
139 miles distant by rail. From the Bluff, several 
millions ■ of bushels of oats are exported annually, 
besides very large quantities of wool, frozen mutton, 
froKen fish, cheese, butter, and other produce. Five 
railway-lines concentrate at Invercargill. There are 
two routes to Lake Wakatipu, one (direct) is eighty- 
®®,^^n miles in length, the other {via Gore, where the line junctions 
y^'tli that from Dunedin) is 114 miles. The two routes junction at 
^^^:xi8den, thirty-seven miles south of Wakatipu, the starting-point 
^^ "tlie coach-drive to Lakes Te Anau and Manapouri. 

Invercargill has been called a town of " magnificent distances." 
^^ stands on a perfectly level plain, washed by shallow tidal-river 
y^ters (the New River, or Oreti estuary), has fine, wide streets, and 
^^ in no way cramped for room. The hotels and other principal 
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business places and the public buildings are all of brick, concrete, < 
limestone. There are liberal reserves of open spaces for recreatic 
purposes, and along the Town Belt there are some pretty walks. Tl 
little Otarewa Stream (commonly called the Puni by residents) rui 
through the toi»Ti, and there are well-laid-out public gardens on i 
banks. The only place where a comprehensive view of the town ai 
surrounding country- is to be obtained is from the top of the Wat 
Tower, a lofty brick structure, to which water is pumped and store 
in a large reservoir, from which the municipality is supplied. Visito 
are admitted to the tower, which stands in well-kept garden ground 
From the tower balcony (90 ft. high) the distant many- peaked ran] 
of the Takitimu will be seen away to the north-west ; in the sout 
west the range of vision extends to the mountains of Stewart Island 

Like Dunedin, Invercargill is an excellent centre for the angle 
Splendid trout-fishing may be had in the New River (Oreti), Waim 
tuku, Aparima, and Waiau, all within easy reach by rail ; and the i 
numerable smaller streams running through the farm-lands north 
the town afford good sport. In the large rivers trout running up 
15 lb. in weight have been caught. All information as to the be 
fishing- waters, means of access, &c., will be obtained at the Inve 
cargill office of the Tourist Department. 

An attractive short rail run (twenty-six miles) is to Riverton, 
rural town near the mouth of the Aparima (Jacob's River), whi< 
abounds in trout. Riverton is the oldest settlement in Southlan 
and was once a busy whaling- station. In the vicinity is the Pur 
purakino Creek, a pretty bush-fringed river much frequented 1: 
boHtin*^ parties. 

Five miles further on by rail is Colac Bay (Oraka), a sawmillii 
village, close to a beautiful hard sandy beach, a fa vourite -picnic rende 
vous for Southlanders. Fronting the beach is the little Native settl 
ment Oraka, the home of about fifty Maoris and half-castes, among 
whom are a number of the hardy and daring old whalers and scale 
of bygone years. 

Orepuki (properly Aropaki), at the terminus of the rail-line (fort; 
three miles from Invercargill), is frequently visited by anglers ( 
their way to the mouth of the Waiau River, noted for its monster se 
run trout. Orepuki is on the eastern shore of Te Waewae Bay, ar 
is about ten miles from the mouth of the Waiau. Two of the loc 
hotels maintain permanent fishing-camps at the river-mouth. 

Stkwart Island is dealt with in a separate chapter, page 153 
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^«^il from Dimedin (174 miles) or Invercargill (87 miles or 114 miles) to Kingston, 
thence steamer, 25 miles, to Queenstown ; one day. (Special excursion fares 
during summer months.) 

"Alternative routes : (1.) Rail from Dunedin to Omakau (120 miles), thence coach 
(74 miles) via Cromwell to Queenstown ; two days. (2.) Rail from Dunedin 
to Lawrence (60 miles), thence coach to Queenstown (131 miles) ; night spent 
671 route at Roxburgh ; two days. (By taking these routes Lakes Wanaka 
and Hawea may also be visited.) 







TN^DINCt like a great blue serpent round the knees of lofty 
mountain-crags, its waters immensely deep and of an 
iut«tise azure hue, Wakatipu is one of the most re- 
markable of Alpine lakes. Its surface is over a thou- 
sand feet above the sea ; its ice-gouged floor sinks to 
more than two hundred feet below the ocean-level. 
Nearly everywhere it is walled by mountains with 
extremely bold and rugged peaks rising to altitudes 
of from 5,000 ft. to 7,000 ft. and 8,000 ft., and cul- 
minating at its head in the icy heights of Earnslaw, 
over 9,()00 ft. Many snow- fed rivers, some of them 
rising in beautiful alpine tarns, flow swiftly into the 
lakR, and from its eastern side issues a mighty stream 
which, gathering in other rivers as it goes, discharges 
^Jito the ocean a volume of water said to be sixteen times as large as 
"t:hat of the English Thames. In shape Wakatipu is long and narrow, 
Curving along the deeply hollowed bed of an ancient glacier, fifty 
^iles in length, with a mean breadth of two and one-third miles and 
Bn extreme depth of 1,242 ft. The southern arm (which is the 
deepest) runs north and south for about twenty miles, then the lake 
is abruptly deflected to the west for about twelve miles, and again 
bends sharply northwards. It covers an area of about 113 square 
miles, and ranks as the third largest lake in New Zealand. In 
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Bome of its narrowest parts, where it is barely two miles across, 
tihe dark precipitous mountains which confine its waters rise nearly 
perpendicularly to majestic heights, and throw their shadows from 
code to side of the silent fiord-like lake. Infinite variety, however, 
is a characteristic of Wakatipu. Along its shores there are many 
8pot» of quiet sylvan beauty, where crystalline brooks rush down 
through ferny dingles and scented woods to the wider stretches of 
the lake; and one of the prettiest of Alpine villages is the little water- 
side township of Queenstown, with its white houses, its gardens, and 
tree-groves, and its shady park rimmed by a shining crescent of 
sandy beach. Wakatipu has been termed " New Zealand's Lucerne " ; 
the rich blue of its waters has been likened to that of the Lago 
Maggiore. 

The origin of Lake Wakatipu is accounted for in a fashion thoroughly 
Maori. When the high chief Rakaihaitu, of the ancient people who 
preceded the now extinct Ngatimamoe in the occupation of the 
South Island — the " Canoe of Maui " — arrived in this Island in the 
canoe Uruao from the South Sea Islands, about a thousand years 
ago, he explored the new land and took possession of the eastern 
seaboard and the land sloping up therefrom to the snowy moun- 
tains. Rakaihaitu, in common with many other Poljoiesian ex- 
plorers, was in time credited with the deeds of a demigod. The 
• classical name for the South Island lakes is " Nga-Puna-wai'karikari- 
a-Rakaihaitu " (" The water-pools dug by Rakaihaitu ''). The 
energetic chief is said to have begun his labours by scooping out with 
hi^ great ho (a wooden spade used in the kumara-plantations) the bed 
of the lake known as Wairewa (Lake Forsyth), Banks Peninsula. 
Then he strode southwards, halting frequently to form a lake where 
he thought it was needed. His crowning, triumph was Wakatipu, 
whose crooked channel he hollowed out between the mountains with 
infinite toil and many fervent incantations. " Nga-wai-karikari-a- 
Rakaihaitu " is a proverbial expression still used by the Maoris in 
allusion to the southern lakes. 

Whakatipu is the original Maori name of the lake, but the pakeha 
has dropped the " h." " Whakatipu " means " to nourish, to rear,'* 
from the root-word " tipu " or " tupu," to grow or increase, to spring 
up as a tree. 

The principal route to Wakatipu is by rail to Kingston, at the 
southern extremity of the lake. The railway-train from Dunedin 
traverses the fertile Taieri and Tokomairiro Plains, and crosses at 52 
miles the great Clutha or Molyneux River, which drains the central 
lakes. At Gore Junction (99 miles) carriages are changed for Kings- 
ton, and the traveller is borne across the Waimea Plains, a very fine 
agricultural district with the Hokonui Ranges bounding it on the left 
hand ; away to the right are the Waikaka and Waikaia goldfields- 
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At Lumsden a junction is made with the Invercargill-Kingston Rail- 
way. From here to the lake the land is almost entirely pastoral, and 
the mountains gradually close in until in the immediate vicinity of 
Kingston they attain altitudes of from 5,000 ft. to 6,000 ft. Kings- 
ton township itself stands on 1:he rocky terminal moraine of the 
ancient Wakatipu glacier. This was the site of the olden Maori village 
of Takerehaka. Leaving the railway-train, the traveller transfers to 
one of the Government steamers bound for Queenstown, a run of 
about twenty-two miles. Dinner is served on board. 

(For routes via Omakaii and Lawrence see page 30.) 



THE SOUTH ARM : KINGSTON TO 
QUEENSTOWN. 



The Southern Arm of Wakatipu is in some respects the most striking 
section of the lake. Its narrowness, the profound blue of its depths, 
the exceedingly precipitous, lofty, and broken character of its mountain- 
walls are features which strongly impress the traveller as he steams 
up the calm lake in the late afternoon or early evening. Above Kings- 
ton, on the left, are the craggy peaks of the Eyre Mountains, rising to 
nearly 7,000 ft., snow-sprinkled and cloud- wreathed,, and on the right 
are the heights of the Hector Mountains, poetically called by the 
Maoris Tapuae-'nuku, ''The Footsteps of Uenuku" — the Rainbow 
God — because they were so often seen spanned by rainbows. Leaving 
the wharf, the steamer's course is steered within a short distance of 
the jutting rocks, shaded by clumps of olearia, flowering koromiko, 
and bright-green makomako. These shrubberies climb but a little 
way up the steeply slanting mountains, which soon stand out bold, 
intractable, and bare, shooting skywards into savage blades and 
ragged turrets, and seamed with many a deep couloir, the race-track 
of the avalanches. 

These mountains— nnd particularly Mount Dick, which towers 
5,000 ft. immediately above the steamer, on the left — were regarded 
with dread by the Maoris, who peopled their austere heights and many- 
rifted recesses with giants and fairies (maeroero). The superstitious 
Native of olden days, forever hearing uncanny sounds and reading 
strange omens in earth and sky, was careful not to venture too close 
to the haunts of the maeroero. On gloomy and misty days, when the 
fog descended and enveloped these heights, the fairy people could be 
heard singing songs in a ghostly cadence and calling to each other ; 
and then, too, resounded the faint and plaintive music of the koatmu, 
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or nose-flute, and the doleful note of the putorino horn, and the voices 
of the fairy children laughing and singing above the clouds. A quaint 
story of these maero mountains used to be told by the late chief Paitu, 
an old-time warrior of Riverton. When he was a youth, he said, 
he lived where Kingston now stands. The shores of Wakatipu 
abounded in fat wood-hens (weka), and Paitu and his companions 
spent much of their time in hunting them for food. The elder people 
warned him not to cross a certain little stream at the base of the moun- 
tains, for beyond it, they said, was the home of the maeroero, amidst 
dark overhanging cliffs. " You may hear the cry of the weka beyond 
the creek," Paitu was told, " but beware, the maero will have you if 
you cross." One night Paitu, hunting wekas as usual with his dog, 
found himself close to the forbidden stream, and hearing the cry of the 
weka on the other side waded through, unmindful of the warning. 
He crept along through the low shrubbery to a clump of mikimiki 
hushes, where the bird was feeding on the berries. Holding his dog in 
leash, he began to " turutu " — that is, to imitate the high wailing cry of 
the weka, so as to lure it within catching-distance. Enticing the 
wood-hen closer and closer he quietly sent his dog at it. The dog 
, seized the bird, but next moment there was a terrific yelp, and the 

^ animal flew back trembling and whining, and through the darkness 

3j^ Paitu heard a gruff voice exclaim " E-e ! Taku weka momona !" 

rg. (" Ha ! My fat wood-hen !") It was the maero. With hair on 

^^d, Paitu left his weka to the maero, and splashed homeward through 
the creek, fearing every moment to feel the grip of the mountain- ogre 
^^ his shoulder ; and he and his dog ventured no more into the haunted 
spot. The old Maoris to this day speak of certain of these dark and 
Wering heights as " Nga Puke-maeroero " ("The Hills of the 
^aix-i^s "). 

, C>n the eastern side of the lake, just opposite Mount Dick and its 

eeotl^-clothed ravines, is the precipitous " Devil's Staircase," the 

J ^-d of travellers in the old days, when the only track to Queenstown 

^y ^ound its narrow ledges, high above the water. Here, in the early 

?"^i^8, Mr. William Gilbert Rees, the European pioneer of Wakatipu, 

?'T^ the misfortune to lose a large mob of cattle, which, taking fright 

•*-l^ being driven round the dangerous cliff -side, " followed the leader " 

2^^^^^ the terrible precipice. Mr. Rees first set foot on the shores of 

^Icatipu in 1860, after an adventurous journey up the trackless 

2,^^^^«s of the Clutha River. He was accompanied by Nicholas von 

^^^^^elmann (after whom Mount Nicholas, higher up the lake, is 

, **^^^ed). Mr. Rees made his home where Queenstown now stands, 

.^^ he had only two years of quiet occupation, for in 1860 the 

^^^^ Wakatipu goldfields were discovered, and thousands of diggers 

^^l^ed to the field and spread their white tents in the wild valleys 

^^ roimd the rocky shores of the great lake, and the pioneer settler's 

'^^'^^estead was speedily converted into a lively gold-digging town. 
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The Bay Peaks, sheer precipices of nearly 5,500 ft., are passed 
on the left, and Half-way Bay is opened out — a pretty inlet with a 
narrow valley through which the Lochy River comes rushing to the 
lake from moimtains of the Eyre Range. Mr. Keith Lucas, of England, 
who made a bathymetrioal survey of the principal New Zealand lakes 
in 1902, took 194 soundings in Wakatipu, and found its greatest depth 
to be 1,242 ft. ; the deepest part, with an almost level floor, extends 
from the feet of the Bay Peaks to the bend of the lake just opposite 
Queenstown. Mr. Lucas's chart (published in the Royal Geographical 
Society's Journal, May, 1904) shows soundings of over 1,200 ft., 
extending over a distance of more than twelve miles. " Transverse 
sections," he writes, " taken at almost any part of the lake 
resemble one another to a remarkable degree. They show steep slopes 
leading down from opposite shores to a wide level floor, of a width 
equal to, or rather greater than, half the width of the lake at surface- 
level. This characteristic trough-like formation is most marked 
where the depth is considerable." 

Now even wilder and more grimly fantastic mountain-summits 
rise on either side of the narrow waterway, gorgeously tinted with 
the glowing colours of the sunset, which find a glorious mirror in the 
glassy bosom of the lake. The sunrise and sunset effects on these 
mountains are, indeed, to many the greatest charms of Wakatipu 
scenery. On our left are the Bayonet Peaks, rising into spiked 
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THE REMARKABLES, LAKE WAKATIPU, IN WINTER. 
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pinnacles of desolate rock, 4,000 ft. above us. Next comes 
Mount Cecil (6,477 ft.), heaving forth its buttress into the purple 
depths, and now the lake bends sharply to the west. As we draw 
away from the eastern shore we open out above the cUffs the grandest 
mountain-picture of all — the whole front of the Remarkables, 
a long serrated range of shark's-tooth peaks, carved sharply against 
the sky, rising near their northern end into the Double Cone, twin 
crags of knife-like rock (7,688 ft.). Snow- clad, the Remarkables 
are a wonderful sight — a stupendous ragged saw- edge of ghttering 
white. The summer visitor, however, usually sees the monstrous 
siena bared to the mother-rock, with seldom a snowfall to help hide 
its huge deformity. The whole face of the range is a vast jumble 
of sharp ridges and deeply cut couloirs, down which the broken bones 
of the mountains are ever crumbling to the valleys. 

The Maoris knew this strangely carven range as Kopuwai. It 
was so called because a fierce ngarara, or tipua, a monstrous ogre, 
half-man half-reptile, named Kopu-wai (" Water-Swallower "), lived, 
according to the legend, in a cave near the eastern side of the mountains, 
facing the Matau (Clutha) River, which carries Wakatipu's overflow 
waters to the sea. Kopu-wai was a voracious man-eater, and many 
a helpless Maori traveller he captured and devoured. One day he 
caught a woman named Kaiamio, whom he made his wife. To pre- 
vent her escaping when he was asleep, he made her fast by a flax string, 
one end of which he plaited into her hair while the other end he tied 
to one of his saurian legs. Watching her opportunity, when her horrid 
lord was surfeited with a feast of human flesh, and slept heavily, she 
^uilfeited her end of the line, and tied it to a strong bunch of swamp- 
PM8 that grew in front of the cave. Then she quickly launched a, 
^^Imokihi, a raft of raupo reeds and the light, dry flower-stems of 
the flax, that she had made in anticipation of such an emergency, and 
paddled away down the swift-flowing Matau. When the ngarara awoke 
and found that his slave-wife had escaped after playing such a trick 
^POnhim, he opened wide his fearful jaws and attempted to swallow 
t«« whole river. He succeeded in drinking a great part of it, so that 
thj river-bed for many miles was laid bare, but luckily Kaiamio was by 
*Wltiine far down the Matau, and she rejoined her friends in safety. 

Straight ahead, backing the Queenstown slopes, is the rocky pile 
*^*Bowen Peak (5,322 ft.), and to the left opens out the middle arm 
prirestem stretch of the lake. On the right, behind a green peninsula, 
^ tke Frankton arm, from which issues the swift Kawarau Stream, 
the main feeder of the Clutha. A few minutes more and the steamer 
"rings up at the Queenstown wharf. 
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ALTERNATIVE ROUTES TO LAKE WAKATIPU. 



DUNEDIN TO QUEENSTOWN VIA OmAKAU, 

There are two routes through Central Otago by which Queenstown 
can be reached, each involving a certain amount of coaching. Good 
coach services are provided on both routes. 

That mostly patronised by tourists is by the railway-line running i 
from Dunedin to Omakau, which for many miles traverses the rugged 
gorge of the Taieri River, and goes through the celebrated Strath- 
Taieri and the Maniatoto Plains, noted for their agricultural pro- 
ducts and for the fine polled Angus cattle which are reared and 
fattened upon them. Those who wish to visit the erstwhile busy 
mining townships of Naseby and St. Bathan's can do so by making 
a short divergence from the line. 

At Omakau, 120 miles from Dunedin, the traveller finds himself 
at an elevation of close upon 2,000 ft. above the sea. Within a mile 
of the Omakau Railway-station is the old gold-digging township of 
Ophir. 

At Omakau the coach is taken for Clyde and Cromwell, the road 
skirting the Molyneux River, where numerous gold dredges are to I 
be seen at work. The night is spent at Clyde township, and the 
following dav the journey is continued either to Queenstown (Lake 
Wakatipu) or Pembroke (Lake Wanaka) at will. Should the latter 
route be adopted, it affords an opportunity of visiting both Lakes 
Wanaka and Hawea, which lie close together, and Queenstown can 
be reached from there in a day. 

Dunedin to Queenstown via Lawrence. 

This route is by rail from Dunedin to Lawrence and thence by coact 
through Millar's Flat, where mining is being carried on by botk 
hydraulic sluicing and gold -dredging, to Roxburgh, the centre of th^ 
fruit-growing Teviot district. The night is spent at Roxburgh, arid 
the next day is occupied in coaching to Cromwell via Alexandra an.^ 
Clyde, where the coach from Omakau is picked up. 
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. . QUEENSTOWN. . . 



(Population about 750.) 

I telegraph offices. Athenaeum and Public Library. Churches : Angli- 
Roman Cathohc, Presbyterian, Wesleyan. 

— Eichardt's (10s. per day), Supreme Court Hotel (8s.), Mc Bride's (Ss.), 
ntaineer (6s.). Several boardinghouses (6s. per day). 

jnstown, besides being the centre from which many very fine 
outes radiate, is a charming Httle retreat for a quiet hoHday. 
e of the healthiest places in the colony, and its altitude (about 
. above sea-level) and pure, dry, invigorating mountain air are 
,nt factors in its advantages as a natural sanatorium. As a 
esort for invalids suffering from affections of the lungs, Queens- 
as the recommsndation of many physicians In the winter 
3he rainfall is small ; snow rarely lies for more than one or two 
the atmosphere is calm, the nights frosty, and the days clear, 
and warm. The summer climate has been likened to that of 
n Italy. Grapes, peaches, and other fruit requiring summer 
idily ripen in the open air. 




IN QUEENSTOWN BAY. 
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IN THE DOMAIN, QUEENSTOWN. 



Unlike many New Zealand townships, Queenstown has a restful, 
old-fashioned air, and its winding roads afford some charming walks 
The Esplanade, curving round the white beach, is shaded by weeping 
willows, and on the seats beneath the trees the visitor may leisure!; 
enjoy the long summer evenings, or on his "lazy days" admire th 
changing tints on lake and crag, and watch the trout in the beautifuH 
clear wat-er, through which they may be seen as through a glass, ou 
linod against the silver sands. 

In this bay a peculiar phenomenon may at times be observed. C 
the calmest days, when the lake spreads out to the far shore an ai 
rippled sheet of oily blue, it frequently rises and falls with a rhythna 
movement like some giant heart-beat. The rise and fall varies fro' 
3 in. to 6 in. or more in a few minutes, but the movement is so grada 
that there is no disturbance of the smooth surface. This recurreJ 
gentle heaving and subsiding of the lake waters may be more partid 
larly noticed after an unusually hea\y influx of rain or snow water in^ 
Wakatipu. By some observers it has been ascribed to the strong an 
swaying current of the water discharged into the head of the lake b 
the Dart and Rees and other rivers ; by others to the periodical an 
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regular reHux caused by the piling-up of the waters at the narrow 

~ .warau outlet, where the storm-water is discharged down rocky 

ids, as down a chute, in violent rushes at regular intervals of time, 

ponding with the observed rise and fall of the lake. The latter 

ry seem a to be the more probable, especially as Queenstown Bay 

within a ahoit distance of the outlet ; but those of a scientific bent 

^j devote some of their leisure to solving in their own way the 

iteri' of the strange pulsing that agitates Wakatipu's waters. 

The Queeiistown Park, planted with tall eucalypti and pines and 
jJish atid native trees, adjoins the town on the south, where the olden 
ori village Te Kirikiri once stood. It is a long, green peninsula, its 
slopes strewn with ancient moraine rocks, now fast being covered with 
climbing trailers. Queenstown Bay, viewed from here, is an enchant- 
iiig:pictuTeT with the white village and the green woods and mountains 
all reflficted perfectly in its surface. Along the waterside may be seen 
Bpecinieiis of the flowering kowhai, covered in the early spring with 
golden blossoms. In the middle of the park, on the summit of th« 
petiijisuiat is an ornamental lakelet, which in winter time is sometimes 
^froien hard enough for skating. A bowKng-green has been laid down 
■■fif the uae of visitors. Many a pleasant hour may be spent in the 
^^wk, and none more full of quiet enjoyment than in the calm evening- 
^^BiLe, with tlie Remarkables and Mount Cecil and the turreted Walter 
^Pmks full in view, bathed with exquisite sunset colours. 

Just at the back of the town is Queenstown Hill (2,958 ft.). 
There is a comfortably graded path to the summit, from which 
there are magnificent views of the lake, the Remarkables, the Crown 

is- feniges, the green valley of the Kawarau, and the gorge of the Clutha. 

I"^ The climb, at an easy pace, occupies about three-quarters of an hour. 

^'^ Another favourite walk is to the Waterworks (time, twenty minutes 

^. each way), in a picturesque wooded valley about a mile from the town. 

^'i The Ben Lomond Track above the Esplanade is followed until finger- 

^ posts show where the path diverges. 

Westward of the town a good road along the margin of the lake for 

,.^ ^veral miles affords a charming walk or drive (half a day) as far as the 

' : Kve-mile " Creek. If a whole day is to be spent, Lake Dispute may 

jl pe visited on foot from the road. The distance to the " Five-mile " is 

'[ [p reality considerably less than five miles, but the creek was named, 

I "kethe " One-mile " and " Two-mile," by the gold-diggers who had to 

.= W their way through thick scrub and bracken around the trackless 
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EXCURSIONS FROM QyEENSTONA/ 



1. Skipper's. 

(Time : Skipper's, 23 miles antl back, 1 day ; Maori Point, 19 mile 
1 day. Vehicles; Parties at 128. 6d. per^head.) 

The drive or ride to Skipper's will be found a most inter 
After passing Arthur's Point, the road crosses the Dan 
Range at an elevation of 4,000 ft., afterwards following 
gorge through which the Shotover River flows. Immense 
of gold have been taken from the river itself, and froin t 
reefs at Bullerdale and elsewhere. For some distance th( 
been excavated from the face of an almost perpendicular 
high above the river, and, although there is really no, d 
drive affords a pleasurable excitement to any one only accu 
" down-country " roads. 

Among the numerous interesting incidents connected 
finds of large quantities of gold in the early sixties, the circ 
which led to the discovery of Maori Point, on the Shoto 
may be related. In 1862 a party of Maoris, accompanied 
in crossing the Shotover River at a dangerous ford, 
animal swept away by the rapid torrent. The dog manag 
a beach on the opposite side of the river. All the calls an( 
of his masters could not induce him to re-enter the foamir 
which completely encircled the beach, from which esca 
was cut off by perpendicular rocks. At last one of tl 
a North Islander named Hakaraia, essayed to cross the 
rescue the dog. Not without considerable difficulty an 
his own life did the courageous fellow effect a crossing, 
dog, frightened of his master, fled to the foot of the cliff, fi 
in his vain attempts to scale the wall, he dislodged a quantit 
When the Maori reached the spot he saw the torn-up grounc 
with specks of gold. At once signalising the discovery to 
they also crossed and set to work panning out the gold, and 
it was then late in the afternoon, 300 oz. of gold (worth £1 
obtained before night set in. 

2. To Arrowtown via Frankton, and Back by the S] 

Gorge. 

(Horses, 10s. to 15s. ; Vehicles from £1 7s. (kl. upwards, according t 

party. ) 

This round trip covers about twenty-six miles, over g 
and through a diversity of mountain, and pastoral scene 
(driving or riding), about six hours, including a halt fo 
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skipper's gorge. 
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Arrowtown. For fo 
the road skirts the I 
arm of the lake. 1 
may be made to tl: 
where the waters 
Wakatipu find the 
visible outlet into th' 
ran branch of the 
From here a fine 
the Remarkables is o 
Rejoining the mai] 
the way lies chiefly 
well-tilled farms, cros 
Shot over Bridge ai 
skirting Lake Hayes. 

On the return 
the road for some m 
verses an agricultura 
Bowen Peak shov 
front. Just before 
the Arthur's Point 
the Skipper's Track 
for miles overhangs \ 
of the Shotover Ri^ 
be observed. At th 
itself a pause will I 
to gaze do\vn at the 
seething 100 ft. belo 
Shotover was so na 
Mr. Rees after ^ 
Park, the English r 
of Mr. Gammie, one 
partners. Arthur's 
derives its name fror 
who one Sunday 
station at Queenstown to look for gold, and returned in the 
with several pounds' weight, obtained with no better impleme 
a knife and tin pannikin. 




GOLD-DREDGING IN SKIPPER S GORGE. 



3. Ben Lomond (5,747 ft.). 

(Horses, 7s. (id. to 10s.) 

The ascent^^'of Ben Lomond can be made on horseback t« 

about 1,500ft. of the summit. Refreshments, both liquid ai 

should be carried. Starting from the terrace above Queensto" 

a well-defined horse- track zigzags to the saddle between Ben '. 




i 
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(si> christened by Duncan McCausland, Mr. Rees's shepherd, who 
thoiaght it resembled its Scottish namesake) and Bowen Peak, this 
pa"fcl:i having been in olden days the only means of conveying supplies 
to -fclie Moke Creek and Moonlight Diggings. The journey should be 
made at a leisurely pace, and time allowed for numerous rests, which 
will afford opportunities of enjoying the exquisite views. 

An easy ride of about one and a half hours will take the traveller 

up to the Saddle (4,300 ft.), where there is an iron hut. Tethering 

horses here, the final peak is attacked, a matter of about another hour 

aTxd a half's climbing. The ascent is steep, but presents no special 

difficulties, even t-o ladies. Magnificent beyond words are the views 

froxxi the slopes and summit of Ben Lomond under favourable atmo- 

splxeric conditions. The grandest, most unforgettable pictures of all 

are those of the early morning time on a summer day, just when the 

mists are clearing from the mountain- tops. By making an early start 

the climber will soon be above the sea of clouds, and watch from the 

pealc the indescribably wonderful cloud-effects for which Ben Lomond 

is famous. Then, when the swirling vapours disappear, calm and purple 

W^stlcatipu is revealed nearly 5,000 ft. below ; to the south-east the 

precipices of the Remarkables ; all round a sea of broken mountains, 

stretching away in the liorth to the snowy spire of Mount Aspiring 

(^,975 ft.), forty miles distant. Nearer at hand, peeping over the 

"^ondrously jagged peaks of the Richardson Mountains, is the icy 

suinmit of Mount Earnslaw ; and all between is filled in with a vastly 

<^c>nfused array of sierras — one of the most amazing panoramas in our 

l^^keland district, and, indeed, in the world. This view, looking 

directly northward from Ben Lomond top, has been compared by 

^ravellers to some of the wildest landscapes in the Western Sierras of 

-^orti^ America. 

Visitors' books will be found " cached " in the shelter of the rocks 
^^ the mountain- top. 

4. The Remarkables. 

The ascent of the Remarkable Mountains involves some stiff rock- 
^.^k, particularly near the Double Cone (7,688 ft.), the culminating 

P^^nt of the range. It can be done in a long day from Queenstown. 

^^. A. party of visitors who ascended the Remarkables in February, 
,^^5 crossed the Kawarau River at 5 a.m., and started up the face 



• ,^^^ the hydraulic dam. The creek which rises in Lake Alta was 



up the face 

:e Alta was 

, ^Wed to its source, a beautiful clear-blue mountain tarn surrounded 

, ^ stxow. Thence a route was taken along the backbone of the range 

9,lxng to the Cone. The deep snow-couloir which splits the Single 

or\e was then climbed — a very difficult task — and on reaching the 

y^P Some sharp rocks had to be traversed, with a tremendous precipice 

^low dropping to the waters of Wakatipu. The summit was reached 
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at 1.30 p.m., and after taking photos of the magnificent views spread 
out on every hand, the return was commenced. The couloir w» 
navigated with the aid of a rope, and the Kawarau River was reached 
again at 7 p.m. 

The panoramas from the summit include not only the whole length 
of Wakatipu snaking around the mountain -feet, but also Lakes Wanaln 
and Hawea, and other sheets of water, and a countless host of ^an3, 
snowy mountains. The range of vision extends as far as Mount Cook, 
whose white peak can be seen in the north-east. The Alpine fion 
on the Remarkables is very beautiful, particularly the ranunculi and 
the mountain-daisies, which grow in great beds along the Kawam- 
Lake Alta portion of the route. 



TO THE HEAD OF LAKE WAKATIPU. 



(Queenstown to Glenorchy, about 29 miles. Time, 3 hours by steamer.) 
By far the grandest scenery of this district lies around the head rf 
Wakatipu. The cruise up the winding lake to Glenorchy is a succession 
of magnificent panoramas. The enjoyment of the trip very largel)r 
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)ends upon the weather. Given one of those perfect days of late 
nmer, or even of midwinter, when every detail of woodland, peak, 
i glacier is reproduced in the mirror of the lake, the voyage from 
eenstown to the Head of the Lake is one ever to be remembered 




BOB S COVE, ' LAKE WAKATIPtT 
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THE SNOWS OF MOUNT EARNSLAW, HEAD OF LAKE WAKATIPU. 

with pleasure. On such a morning Wakatipu is a sea of blue i 
silver, brimming to the feet of the mountain-walls, its surface perh; 
flecked by a single pearly sail, furnishing just that suggestion of hun 
life that the eye of the artist requires. 

Leaving Queenstown wharf, the Remarkables are seen high on 
left, their sharp-angled precipices seamed with a thousand dark ravii 
or jewelled with patches of snow. On the Opposite shore, east to w< 
rise the rock castles of Cecil Peak and the summits of Mou 
Walter, Afton, and Nicholas, ranging from 5,000 ft. up to nea 
7,000 ft. in height. The gently breathing lake is streaked here i 
there with strange currents, like rivers of blue oil ; and now and tl 
little " williewaughs " blow out of the deep gulches and ravines i 
momentarily blur the shadow-pictures in the water. As we h( 
up the lake the lofty mountains on the left present some lov 
effects of colour. The deeper corries and glens are veiled in pui 
mists ; waterfalls leap from the hazy heights, flashing in the sunli 
and cascading down through the woods ; clouds float over the cr 
heads and the steep slopes are in alternate shadow and high light. 

Soon White's Point is rounded, and the steamer, with a thousf 
foot of water beneath her keel, sweeps round into the grand North 
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Arm, sixteen miles in length. Now quickly unfolds the most mag- 
nificent portion of the lake. The horizon is everywhere a mass of 
mountains, in places white with snow, and sinking almost sheer to 
the steely-blue waters. Far ahead, the eye catches the dazzling 
glint of glaciers, and as we speed on the icy peak of Mount Earnslaw, 
the King of Wakatipu^ breaks on the view. On the immediate left 
the lakeward bluffs rise steeply to the broken summits of the Thomson 
Mountains stretching along the sky-line parallel with the western shore, 
and separating the valleys of the Von River (through which a track 
leads to the Mavora Lakes and Te Anau) on the south and the Green- 
stone on the north. Three low, green islands break the lake-floor 
iininediately ahead, lying about six miles from the head of the lake. 
M(mnt Earnslaw rises to a height of 9,200 ft, in the right-hand distance, 
its great glacier, set in a colossal horse-shoe of rock, sparkling in a 
mynad points of light. To the left of Mount Alfred — which divides 
tie valleys of the Dart and Rees Rivers — is bold and rugged Cosmos 
(7,340ft.). Nearer, on the left is the Humboldt Range; the chief 
peak, Mount Bonpland (8,100 ft.), rises sheer from the lake-side above 
the village of Kinloch. Following round to the immediate left we see 
the valley of the Greenstone, and the well-named Tooth Peaks (5,794 ft.). 
On the right, parallel with our course, run the Richardson Mountains, 
«uhninating in Stone Peak (7,222 ft.). Soon we skirt the small 
islands, the largest of which is Pigeon Island, covered with a 
growth of koromiko and other shrubs. The Maori name of this islet 
is Wawahi-waka (" Splitting Canoes "), so named from the fact that 
the people of the ancient Ngatimamoe and other tribes of the stone age 
resorted here to fell and split trees for the purpose of making canoes. 
Totara-pines of large size formerly grew on the islets, before they were 
overrun by fire. Greenstone implements and ornaments of the neolithic 
era have been found on Wawahi-waka. The three islands cover an area 
^f a little over a square mile, and rise from a depth of about 400 ft. 

After a short stay at Kinloch, which was a charming spot befoie 
the beautiful beech forest was burned, the steamer resumes its voyage 
^^^ a short run across the lake-head brings us to the Olenorchy wharf. 



GLENORCHY. 

Hotels : Birley's, 10s. per day, £2 2s. per week ; Wilson's, 8s. per day, £1 15s. 
^^ Week. Horses, Is. fid. to 10s. per day; Guides, 10s to £1 per day. Boat and 
^^^1 iSs. per day. Buggies, £1 5s. to £2 per day. 

The village of Glenorchy is situated on a grassy fiat at the foot of 
^^e Richardson Mountains, and in full view of the Humboldts, Mount 
Earnslaw, and the Dart Valley. 
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It is the starting-point for Earnslaw, Dart Valley, Stone Peat, 
the Rees Valley, Diamond Lake and Paradise Flat, Sylvan Lake, 
Rere Lake, the Routeburn, Lake Harris, and Martin's Bay. Tli^ 
neighbourhood abounds in scenery of the most varied description. 
It was from here that the pelebrated Alpine climber, the Rev. W. S. 
Green, with his two Swiss guides, Boss and Kaufmann, accompanied by 
Dr. Scott and Mr. Hodgkins, started for the ascent of the eastern arete 
of Mount Earnslaw in 1882. 



EXCURSIONS FROM GLENORCHY. 



1. Paradise and Diamond Lake. 

(DiHtanee, 12 niileH. Time, 1 day." Guide, 15s. ; horses, Is. 6d. to 10s. each; 
buggies £1 OS. to £2). 

There is a comfortable accommodation-house at Paradise, (8s. per 
day). Diamond Lake (Oturu) lies between Mount Alfred and the 




ON THK 

ROAD TO PARADISE 

HEAD OF 

LAKE WAKATIPU. 
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western buttress of Earnslaw, touching Paradise Flat on the nor 
the latter bounded by the valley of the Dart, to which the exc 
sion should be extended. The road from Glenorchy follows 1 
right bank of the Rees nearly to the Oxburn, and there crosses 1 
river and trends towards the exit of the Earnslaw Creek, shortly af 
passing which beautiful Diamond Lake comes into view. Sldrt 
the lake, through charming bush scenery, the track emerges on Parad 
Flat, where there are some thriving farms. The Maoris apprecia 
the attractions of Paradise ; numerous evidences of their presence 
no distant period have been discovered here in the shape of st( 
implements, spears, and eel-nets. A mile or so beyond Paradise th 
is a magnificent view of the Dart Valley. Mount Cosmos is nea 
opposite, and, crowning the Barrier Range, glacier succeeds glacier 
many miles. There are few finer views even in this favoured disti 
than that of the Dart Valley from Paradise, and, as in the case of 1 
Rees Valley, a well-formed road permits of this interesting excursi 
being made either by vehicle or on foot. 

Botanists desirous of securing specmiens of the Ranunculus lyali 
or mountain-lily, can obtain bulbs in unlimited quantities by climbi 
above the bush-line, on the spurs of Earnslaw. The climb throu 
the open forest presents no difficulties, and may be accomplished 
an hour. 

2. The Bucklerburn. (A short walk.) 

The Bucklerburn runs into the lake about half a mile below Birl(> 
Hotel. On reaching the stream everywhere will be seen the deb 
from old gold-mining operations. Two or three sluicing claims t 
still going, and the visitor may study the gold-getting methc 
adopted. Up the gorge the scenery is very pretty, graceful beet 
trees lending their charm to the defile. 



3. Rere Lake. 

(Distance, 8 miles to Elfin Bay, by boat ; thence 2 miles on foot. Time, 1 d 
Boat and man, 15s.). 

Rere Lake, hidden in a romantic glen near the Greenstone, is 
remarkably beautiful tarn of oval form, perhaps half a mile lor 
and on three sides surrounded by forest. It is considered the mc 
lovely of all the minor lakes. At the landing-place, Elfin Bay, the tra 
to Rere Lake will be seen on the left. Arrived at the top of the terrac 
a pause should be made to look backwards and admire the splend 
view of Mount Earnslaw and the Richardson Mountains. Start! 
again, a point is soon reached where examination will disclose an c 
track entering the bush. If this be taken, it will be found to le; 
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through, an exquisite avenue of lofty silver-birch trees, their feet 
bedded in a garden of ferns. Passing out into the open, and noting the 
cliffs of Tooth Peaks on the left hand, down which a pretty cascade 
leaps -to the valley, the pedestrian crosses a park-like belt of timber, 
and again another, leading into a little open glade. Re-entering 
the moss-carpeted forest, in a few minutes the exquisite little lake 
suddenly presents itself. Framed in lovely beech forest, Rere Lake 
fomis a scene perfect in artistic arrangement — its placid surface, if 
tbe day be calm, broken only by some wandering family of black teal 
or handsome crested grebe. Beyond the open ground, at the far end, 
is the Greenstone Gorge, up which winds the horse-track to Martin's 
Bay ; beyond the pyramidal Bold Peak (6,990 ft.), one of the Hum- 
hold-fc Mountains, completes the symmetry of the picture. To be seen 
in perfection Rere Lake should be visited on an absolutely calm day, 
when the water reproduces with wonderful fidelity the bush -clad spurs 
and mountains. 

Excursions to Elfin Bay are made by Queenstown steamers, and 
give visitors opportunity to see Rere Lake and return to Queenstown 
the Same day. 

4. Stone Peak (7,222 ft.). 

(Time, 1 day on foot. Guide, 15s.). 

The view from the summit of this fine peak is superb, extending 
^^ ^^r as Mount Tutoko (near Milford Sound), in the north-west, and 
^ ^ount Aspiring in the north. 

-A. partial ascent may be made as far as the saddle to the right of 
^o"U.nt Judah, from which a fine view of the mountains about Lake 
*j.*^^aka may be obtained. The ascent of either is easy of accom- 
P^iah ment to good walkers ; an early start must be made so that the 
deao^nt may be completed before dark. Lunch should be carried. 

-<^t the foot of Stone Peak, on the farther side, is Lake Luna, an 
6xq[\xisite mountain tarn (2,000 ft. above the lake), fringed with grace- 
"^ l)eech forest, and well worth a visit if time permits. This lake 
^?'3^ also be reached by bridle-track (sixteen miles) and foot (two 
^il^s); time, one day. 



6. The Dart Valley. 

(Ride or drive from Glenorchy, 12 miles. Time, 1 day.) 

This is a pleasant picnic trip. Landing at Kinloch, walk up the 
•^^rt Valley, where the scenery becomes beautiful after the burned 
"^sli is passed. About six miles up a view of the glaciers behind 
^^unt Aspiring is obtained. Good rabbit-shooting. 
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7. Rees Valley and Lennox Falls. 

( Distance to Lennox Falls, 17 miles. Time, 1 day. Guide, 15s. ; horses, lOs. 
per head in drag, 15s. ; buggies, £1 5s. to £2). 

The Rees Valley may be reached either from Glenorchy or Paradise. 
For the first twelve miles there is a vehicle-road skirting the Rees 
River, passing en route Temple Bum or Precipice Creek, which runs 
in a drift from 60 ft. to 100 ft. deep, and only a few feet wide, and the 
old Invincible Mine, from which rich gold- quartz was obtained 'a few 

years ago. From the 
end of the vehicle-road 
to Lennox Falls, about 
five miles, the journey 
must be made on horse 
or foot. Leaving th< 
" vehicle-road, the rout 
passes through sorr 
fine forest, then tl 
heart of the romani: 
Rees Valley is reach^ 
On either side of t>- 
river stretches a n^ 
row strip of level Ian 
covered with goldes 
green tussock. T 
valley is walled in M 
mountains, the bold^ 
heights being — on tJ 
right. Temple Pe^ 
(6,731 ft.). Mount A' 
rum (7,315 ft.), air 
Star Peak (6,644 ft.; 
on the left is Mour 
Earnslaw (9,200 ft.), and in the distance, closing the view at th 
vallev - head, are Centaur Peak (8,284 ft.), and Mount Anstea 
(8,157 ft.). 

The Rees Valley, with its peaceful stream gliding over a golder 
hued plain, and its walls of precipitous mountain buttresses, clothe 
with magnificent forest to the snow-line, and topped by great ovei 
hanging glaciers, abounds in pictures of great charm and beaut} 
So steep and regular is the slope of Mount Earnslaw, that passin 
along the valley one may gaze upon faces of hundreds of feet of pui 
ice, forming the terminals of sparkling glaciers. 

Of all the remarkable waterfalls in the Lakes district, none ha 
a more beautiful setting than the Lennox. The waters, rushin 
from a height of about 900 ft. on the precipitous slopes of Mour 
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Earnslaw, descend in a series of cataracts, tumbling over great 
boulders, and finally leaping through the forest into a wide, deep, 
wooded gorge. The several leaps of the Falls range in height from 
100 ft. to 300 ft. The falls are situated in the most attractive 
portion of the Valley, and should be visited by all those who have 
the good fortune to go Rees- wards. To miss them is to miss the gem 
of the Valley. 
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THE LENNOX FALLS. 
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8. Ascent of Mount Bonpland (8,100 ft.). 

(Boat to Kinloch and back; climb. Time, 1 day. Boat, 5s., or boat and man, 
158., to Kinloch and back). 

The summit of Bonpland, which is seen right opposite Glenorchy, 
is about 7,000 ft. above the level of Lake Wakatipu, and the climb 
is rather a steep one, but as no ice need be encountered the ascent 
can be accomplished without difficulty by any one accustomed to 
mountaineering. As Bonpland is higher than any of the peaks to 
the south, east, and west, the outlook from the top is magnificent. 

9. Ascent of Mount Earnslaw (9,200 ft.). 

(Time, to the summit and back to Glenorchy, 2J days. Guide, £5 for party of 
two ; £7 10s. for party of four. Horses, £1 IDs. each (three days). A partial 
ascent to the bush-level (3,500 ft.) can be arranged for ; time, 1 day). 

Many unsuccessful attempts had been made to scale Mount 
Earnslaw before the Glenorchy guide, Mr. Harry Birley, accompanied 
by Mr. Fred Muir, conquered the peak on the 16th March, 1890. 
Since then, numbers of climbers have topped its peak. The eighteen 
miles of the Rees Valley to the Lennox Falls, where the ascent j 
begins, are traversed by vehicle twelve miles, and on horseback 
six miles. The climb through the forest to the Mountain ~ 
(about 3,500 ft.) can be accomplished in about an hour. Here 
Alpinist camps for the night. Next morning the glacier is Jreaclii|l 
in about three hours, after an easy scramble up grassy slopes 
ridges of mica-schist. From this point is spread out a mag 
panorama of the ranges at the sources of the Dart, the Retes, 
the Shotover. Among the mountains visible are Mounts A^nst 
Edwards, Tyndall, Aspiring, and Centaur Peak, all of them tov 
far up above the summer snow-line, and having an altitude 63 
8, (XX) ft. The Alpine flora is of exceeding beauty. From here 
ascent is of the usual Alpine character, but there is no danger to j 
one possessing a cool head, if piloted by a guide who is familiar ^ 
the climb. .: 

From the summit the outlook is magnificent, extending as it dq(i 
to the ocean on the north-west, and for over a hundred miles in. ot. 
directions. Peaks piled upon peaks, icefields uncountable, anid 
large and small meet the eye in every direction. 

The descent to the hut is easily accomplished the same eyei 
and Glenorchy reached in time for dinner next day. 
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JTEBURN VALLEY AND LAKE HARRIS 
SADDLE 



from Glenorchy : Routeburn Hut, 17 miles (the hut accommodates 
)men and six men) ; the Harris Saddle, 21 miles. Time : To Saddle 
ck, 2 days (the night is spent at the Hut) ; to the Hut, 1 day. Horses 
taken to within ij miles of the Saddle. Expenses: To the hut, 17s. (id. 
s person ; reduction for a party. If the trip is extended to the Saddle, 
lire only (lOs. per day) is charged in addition to the hotel-charges, pro- 
being provided by the hotelkeeper."* Horses, 10s. each; guide and 
158. to £1 per day). 

3 been frequently asserted by travellers that in all the range of 
s Alps there is no point of vantage where such a panorama 
is unfolded as that opened out before the spec- 
tator standing above the Lake Harris Saddle. 
If time possibly permits, no visitor to Waka- 
tipu should return without having made this 
The expense divided amongst, say, 
a party of three or four is 
insignificant, and ladies can 
make the trip without undue 
fatigue. 

Horses are indispensable 
if a start is made across the 
Dart Valley, as the river has 
to be crossed ; but the trip 
may be made on foot by 
taking boat from Glenorchy 
to Kinloch, and thence follow- 
ing the old track. Should it 
be decided to make the ex- 
cursion on horseback, tourists 
who have not seen Paradise 
can arrange to travel by that 
route. Presuming that the 
trip is made via Paradise, 
and the Dart forded, the 
track soon enters the bush 
and skirts the Routeburn, 
which, however, is not seen 
until reaching the lower 
crossing. If the lower Dart 
Valley route be taken, the 
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way lies under the Humboldt Mountains till the crossing is reached ; 
splendid views of the upper Dart glaciers are obtained en route. 
After passing the Routeburn, the greater portion of the road is 
through thickly wooded country. Near the ford of the Routeburn the 
track suddenly emferges from the dense bush into a spot of sylvan 
loveliness. A pause should here be made to admire one of the 
wonders of the trip. Immediately across the river is a semicircular 
oasis of grass fringed by a shrubbery of tall veronicas and ribbonwood 
(bearing, in season, clusters of pure-white flowers in such profusion as 
to hide the foliage) over which spread the horizontal boughs of the 
beech forest. Above the bush there is the singular spectacle of a 
waterfall issuing from a gap in a lofty precipice, without any indi- 
cation of its source, and, after falling in two leaps some 700 ft., dis- 
appearing as mysteriously as it came. 

Shortly after leaving this spot, the path rises rapidly some hundreds 
of feet. Arrived at the top of the zigzag, the track Ues chiefly through 
forest, whence it emerges on the pretty Upper Routeburn Flat. Re- 
crossing the stream, a few moments suffice to reach the clearing in 
which stands the hut erected by Government for the use of travellers 
(1,500 ft. above Lake Wakatipu). 

! Those who propose to visit the Lake Harris Saddle will camp at the 
i hut and make an early start next morning, being careful to take 
materials for a good lunch. 

As the track ascends from the stream the outlooks through the 

sideling bush are very lovely. The beautiful Eveline Glacier is amongst 

the sights of interest. Leaving the bush, the track passes through a 

grassy valley besprinkled with the Ranunculus lyallii. This beautiful 

variety of the buttercup tribe has cup-like leaves of a circular form, 

sometimes 18 in. in diameter. Lake Harris is soon reached, and, 

.. ascending the slope on the left-hand, a made path is found which 

*j leads to the highest point (4,900 ft.), where the traveller may look 

U abaoBt perpendicularly down into the lonely mountain tarn, 400 ft. 

;| below, walled in on three sides by precipitous rocks devoid of vege- 

II taticm. 

• A &w minutes from this spot brings one to the Saddle, a sudden turn 
^wWding the grandest panorama conceivable. Immediately facing 
Arelloiint Christina (8,500 ft.) and many nameless giants ; in every 
Nidation a glacier. In the profound abyss, 4,600 ft. below, the silver 
ttaead.of the Hollyford River may be distinguished winding its way 
^tomg^ the misty forest. So near do the opposite mountains appear 
ui the clear air that it seems as if one -could almost throw across the 
<^lM«m. But, grand as is the scene viewed from the saddle, the slight 
€xtra toil of going up to the trig, stations to the left or right will be 
"^ell repaid. 
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Standing at one of these trigs, the range of vision is consj 
extended. Still the same magnificence in front, but to th 
may be seen Mount Aspiring (9,960 ft.)', while away to the wej 
the Pacific, its waves checked by the sands of Martin's Bay. F< 
inland, first comes Lake McKerrow (or Kakapo), at the foot c 
is the settlement of Martin's Bay, where the Hollyford meets 
Six miles nearer, to the right, Lake Alabaster and Pyke's Ri\ 
possibly be distinguished. On the west, first from the sea 
majestic Tutoko (9,042 ft.) and its immense glacier. Pea 
peak, icefield after icefield meet the eye as it travels inland U 
Christina, behind which lies Milford Sound, distant but a si 
miles air-line. In one place is an extensive glacier breaking 1 
line with transparent crest ; in another, lower down, the 
Glacier exhibits one of the many curious forms assumed b 
ancient moulders of the world. Much of this apparently inac 
country has been explored by Mr. Wilmot, District Survey^ 
succeeded in reaching the back of Mount Christina, and looke 
into the Cleddau River at Milford, but, unfortunately, foi 
pass terminating in a sheer wall of rock some thousands of feet in 
which absolutely barred the anticipated triumph of finding 
ticable overland route to Milford from Lake Wakatipu. Tui 
the south, Lakes Gunn and Fergus are seen lying in the woode< 
whence the Eglinton River flows into Lake Te Anau. 

A little to the left of Lake Gunn is the Greenstone Saddle, o 
repose Lakes Howden and McKellar. (From here, in the begir 
1905, two explorers succeeded in reaching " Glade House," 
head of Lake Te Anau). 
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HOLLYFORD VALLEY TO PYKE'S RIVER 
AND MARTIN'S BAY. 



(Time, from 6 to 8 days. Cost of guide, horses, tents, food, &c., by special 

arrangement. ) 

Route No. 1. — Tourists who have not already seen the Lake Harris Saddle should 
go to the HoUyford via the Routeburn, on horseback as far as the Hut, and 
thence on ioot by Lake Harris track (arranging beforehand to be met with 
horses at Middle Hut on the Hollyford), and return via the Greenstone. 

Route Xo. 2. — Those who have done Lake Harris Saddle before will go and return 
via the Greenstone Track on foot or horseback. The horse-track is now open 
right through to Martin's Bay. 

This camping-out excursion may be made either from Glenorchy 
or Paradise, Glenorchy being the more convenient starting-point 
if one is going and returning by the Greenstone route. The scenery 
of the Hollyford Valley is magnificent. The Greenstone Valley will 
be found interesting. Lakes McKellar and Howden are on the line 
of route. Having crossed either saddle and descended to the Holly- 
ford, on the west coast side, the horse-track will be found to follow 
the river through the forest all the way to Lake McKerrow, Martin's 
Bay. 

The Darran Mountains, rangiiig from 7,300 ft. to 9,200 ft. in height, 
flank the narrow valley on the west, their serrated peaks towering 
above the bush-line. Nineteen glaciers pass in review before the 
crossing at Pyke's River is reached. At Hidden Falls Creek, the 
beautiful fall which gives its name to the stream should be visited. 
If is only a short distance from the track. A screen of rock like the 
side wing of a theatre hides the fall from observation, but a loud roar 
readily tells of its whereabouts. Over an overhanging ledge of rock, 
probably 110 ft. in height, tumbles a body of water sufficient to make 
^be ground vibrate. The width of the fall is 25 ft. to 30 ft. 

Except for the sake of being able to say that one has crossed Otago 

Jroni sea to sea, there is not much to be gained by continuing the 

Ij.^rney to the ocean at Martin's Bay, twenty miles distant from Pyke's 

^^^er. But Pyke's River should be reached without fail. Here the 

^^^I'ious scenery niay be said to culminate in the splendid view of 

jl^toko and its superb glacier, best seen from an opening in the forest 

yW a mile up the river from the crossing. The spectator is at an 

^J^^ation of only 100 ft. above sea-level, and the magnificent peak, set 

®" by the beautiful stream and the bush-clad cliffs in the foreground, 

J^^Uds out majestically, rising almost vertically above the valley. 

^s well worth while to camp for a night at this spot for the sake of 
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seeing the exquisite tints assumed by glacier, peak, and forest as 
sun sets in the west. 

Lake Alabaster Hes about twenty minutes' walk from the cros 
at Pyke's, up the river ; and if time permits Lake Wilmot, far 
up the valley, may be visited, distant about six miles from the 1 
of Lake Alabaster. To tourists fond of exploration this excui 
is strongly recommended. Not only is the scenery magnific 
but the geological formation (gneiss, hornblende, marble, &c 
interesting, as being entirely different from that of the Waka 
side, and indications have already been observed which point to 
existence of silver, platinum, nickel, and precious stones. Stud 
of mineralogy should not fail to camp for a day at Hidden Falls Cr( 
before mentioned, which has its source near the mysterious Red I 

The following are the approximate distances to Martin's Bay 



Via Lake Harris. 


Miles. 


Glenorchy to Routeburn Crossing 

Crossing to Hut 

Hut to Saddle 

Saddle to Junction Camp 

Junction to Hidden Falls 

Hidden Falls to Pyke's 

Pyke's to Lake McKerrow 

Head of lake to foot 

Foot of lake to the sea (by boat) . . 


.. 12 
.. 7 
.. 2i 
.. 3 
.. 7 
.. 6 
.. 5i 
.. 11 
.. 4 


Via Greenstone Returning. 




Head of Lake McKerrow to Pyke's Hut 
Pyke's Hut to Middle Hut 
Middle Hut to Sunny Creek 
Sunny Creek to Greenstone Hut 
Greenstone Hut to Lake Wakatipu 


: :: r? 

.. 10 
.. 15 
.. 18 


To Martin's Bay via the Greenstq] 


STE. 


Wakatipu to Greenstone Hut 
Greenstone Hut to Sunny Creek . . 
Sunny Creek to Middle Hut 
Middle Hut to Pyke's Hut 
Pyke's to Lake McKerrow Hut . . 
Head of McKerrow to foot of lake 
Foot of lake to the sea . . 


.. 12 
.. 15 
.. 10 
.. 11 
.. 5i 
.. 11 
4 
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(Distance from Queenstown, 45 miles. Time, 1 day by eoaeli to Pembroke. 
(Lunch at Cardrona.) Fares, single, £1 ; return, £1 15s.). 

Pembroke. — Hotels : Russell's, 10s. per day ; Sachtler's, 8s. per day. 
I, 7s. 6d. per day ; guides, 10s. per day ; buggies, 15s. to £1 10s. per day. 




EAVING Queenstown, the route taken to Pembroke 
Township, on Lake Wanaka, is past the Frankton 
Arm and Lake Hayes, through Arrowtown, and over 
the Crown Range. Lake Hayes, passed a few miles 
out, is a pretty sheet of clear blue water, three- 
quarters of a mile long, of considerable depth, and sur- 
rounded by fine farms, with crops of wheat and oat& 
growing to the lake-edge. To the olden Maoris Lake 
Hayes was known as " Te Wai-Whakaata " (" The 
Mirror- Waters"). To the pakeha it is locally famous 
because of the phenomenal size of its trout ; the fish 
have, however, become depleted in recent years. After 
crossing the Arrow River, the Crown Terrace, with its 
farms and rich cornfields, is traversed, and the Crown 
Range is crossed at an altitude of considerably more 
,, than 2,000 ft. above the level of Wakatipu. The 

ro\vn Terrace, although some 2.500 ft. above sea-level, is excellent 
^^^C'ultural country, and heavy crops of wheat and oats are r^-ised 
^^^- Seen from the range-top these highland farm lands make re- 
J^">*kable pictures, the cultivations patching with rectangular plots 
^een and gold the more sombre colours of the mountain land- 
p^Pe. Descending from the breezy summit, the valley of the 
^^^drona, a once noted gold-digging place, is reached, and at twenty- 
*^\^n miles is Cardrona Township (altitude, 1,700 ft.), where lunch is 
^^iting at the hotel. The country after leaving the Crown Range 
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HABIVESTING AT LAKK HAYES, 



top is of a inonotonous f haracter, Ocfra^ioimlly one sees shepherd 
and *■■ hatters'" huts, built roughly of atone, blf^nding in hue with theT] 
surrounding brown landscape, and reminding Scottish travellers of] 
Highland erofters' hut>s ; rabbi ters' w bares by the roadside , now and 
then a carrier* s heavily laden covered waggon, drawn by a fine eight- 
horse team ; rabbits scuttling from the roadside. Betwaen Cardron%^ 
and Pembroke, if the day be fine and clear, the icy peak of Mou 
Aspiring — New Zealand's Matterhorn™aa yet unconquered by alpij 
chmbers, may be seen far away on the left. The small township of 
Pembroke is situated on tbe southern shores of Lake Wanaka. A 
steamer and a good decked oil-kunch ply tc» the various points of 
interest around tbe lake, and regular trips are made to the head 
Wanaka. 

Wanaka is a lake of much beauty, of glacial origin, surround! 
nearly everywhere by high or precipjtoua mountains, broken towar 
its head into outlines of gi'eat cragginesa and wildneas* A sail on itf" 
deep blue waters on a fine summer's day. past its ancient roche mdU' 
tonnees islands, and its lofty headlands and pyramidal heights sweeping 
up in bold slants from tbe deep clear waters, opening up at every turn 
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fresh panoramas of mountain grandeur, is the pleasantest of excursions. 
The mountains immediately around Wanaka rise to altitudes of from 
5,000 ft. to nearly 8,000 ft. ; Mount Aspiring (twenty-five miles from 
Pembroke) is 9,975 ft. As the head of the lake is approached, the 
^angea inrn^tisp in heisjht and in pinturpftr|ueTieaft of ronfigu ration* 

The surface of Wanaka is 928 ft, abovf t^ea^leveL and itii depth is 

tjplaces about 1 ,000 ft. It is thirty-five miles in length by about 

miles in average width, and has a surface area of som^ 57,000 



In ancient days there were several Maori pas and villages on the 
iores of Lakes Wanaka and Hawea, for these water-she^ t.^ were well 
known to the people of the Ngaitahu Tribe, and their pretlecessorSj 
ae Waitaha arul Ngatimamoc. Kakapo, kiwi, weka, and other 
lightless birds then abounded on the lakc-shoreR, and were caught in 
reat niunbers. Not far from Pembroke once stood the village Para- 
rehu, where the noted chief Potiki-tautabi was killed by his N|iai tabu 
lies from the eastern coast some ten j^eMerations a^o. On Manuka 
md, a hilly island in the lake, the chief Hou had his village ; hence 

Maori name of the place, Te Mou-a-Hon (*' Hou's Islet "). A 

tnimber of localitiey around the lake arc called aftsr Kura-Matakitaki. 
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an ancient chief of Ngatimamoe, who explored a route across to Wanaka 
from the West Coast. His name is memorised in the Matakitaki 
River (commonly mis-spelled Matukituki), flowing into the lake from 
the glaciers of Mount Aspiring ; in Matakitaki, or Ruby Island ; and the 
hill Kura-Matakitaki, now known as Mount Iron, at the back of Pem- 
broke. On the flat at the head of the lake was the Paekai Village, 
where Potiki-tautahi fought a battle some two hundred and fifty yeais 
ago with an invading war-party from the coast, led by his nephew 
Te Weka. The invaders were victorious and took many prisoneis. 
The ranges on the western side of the Makarore Ri\er, at the head oi 
Wanaka, are called by the Maoris the Tautahi Mountains, in memory 
of the chief, one of whose present-day descendants is Hemrp te Maire^ 
the rangatira of the Waihao settlement, near Morven, South Canter- 
bury. 

Excursions from Pembroke. 

A very fine excursion is the drive from Pembroke up the Matakitaki i 
Valley, on the western side of the southern arm, to the foot of Mount: J 
Aspiring. (Time, one day each way ; horse, 10s. per day ; guide, II 
per day.) This noble peak — very httle short of 10,000 ft. — is the highe 
mountain south of the Aorangi Alpine group, and is belted with glitteii 
ing glaciers and snowfields. Its beautiful descriptive Maori na 
(never before recorded in print) is well worth preserving — '* Titi-tea^ 
(pronounced "Tee-tee-tay-ah"), the "Sharp Peak of Glisteni] 
White." It lifts its ice-capped head far above all oeigbbourin 
mountains, and its miles of glaciers are the birthplaces of a ]n ultituda 
of streams. . Westward to the Tasman Sea there is a vast wilde 
ness of wooded and snowy mountains and deep and trackless valley 
some- of the roughest and wildest country in the world. The drivinl 
route up the Matakitaki is very beautiful. There are exquisit 
glimpses of the lake ; then the track enters a narrow defile, and 
Motutapu, a tributary of the Matakitaki, is crossed. The long valle 
leading up to the foot of Aspiring is now opened up. At 15 iiiik^ is1 
the Cattle Flats Station ; the drive may be continued for another 
10 miles to a clear spot, where the mountain is seen in all its icy 
glory. 

To Wanaka East (three miles) is a walking- trip, occupying half a 
day. Splendid views are obtained of the western shore of the lake and 
the fine peaks of the Minarets, Mount Alta, and other conspicuous 
heights. 

Glendhu Bay, ten miles from Pembroke, is reached by steamer, 
buggy, horse, or on foot. Glendhu is a pretty inlet, almost landlocked, 
with beautiful views of Mount Aspiring and other peaks. 

Mount Iron and Mount Grandview, near Pembroke, can be 
ascended without difficulty, and command good views. 
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Head of Lake Wanaka. 

(Steamer fare : £1 return.) 

le excursion by steamer or oil-launch to the Head of the Lake 
lakarore (thirty-five miles) takes between three and four hours 
vourable weather. Leaving Pembroke Wharf and steering 
-west, Roy's Peak (5,203 ft.) is passed on the left, and various 

7 bays are opened out. Ruby Island or Matakitald is seen, 
Crescent Island, called by the Maoris Motu-tapa, or "Holy 

The course is now altered to nearly due north. Higher 
itains lift on either hand, those on the left by far the loftier, 
inating in the turreted snow - powdered crags of Mount Alta 

8 ft.). At about fourteen miles from Pembroke Manuka or 
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PEMBROKE, LAKE WANAKA. 



m Island (Te Mou-a-Hou) is abeam — a hilly shrub-covered 
i about 100 acres in extent, and rising to 480 ft. above lake- 
This is a pleasant spot for a day's picnic. The island is 
rkable as containing a pretty lakelet, situated near its summit — 
e within a lake. From its brink there are beautiful views of deep- 
Wanaka and the snowy mountain-heights. The lakelet was called 
le Maoris Mou-timu, meaning the place of the " ebbing tide," 
ise of the singular fact that the level of its water fre(piently fell 
ose again like the sea. Contiiming the vovage up the lake the lofty 
aits of the Triple Peaks (5,438 ft.), T\nn Peaks (5,687 ft.), and 
ret Peaks (7,189 ft.) are successively passed on the left ; on the 
are bare bold mountains of from 4,000 ft. to 5,000 ft., dropping 
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suddenly to a low saddle at the Isthmus, where a narrow neck of land 
separates Wanaka from Lake Hawea. On this isthmus once stood 
the Maori village Manu-haea, celebrated among the olden Ngatimamoe 
as an eeliikg and birding camp. The mountains quickly lift again 
on the light into Sentinel Peak, close on 6,000 ft. in height, and moim- 
tain streains course down on either side. The lake narrows and be- 

fiord-like in character as the head is neared, and the ranges 
in mggedness of contour and steepness of slope ; Mount 

.(7,063 ft.) and Turret Peaks (5,745 ft.) on the left and the 
Hdbaow Range (7,422 ft.) on the right. At the steamer-landing is 
an i(65ommodation-house (Mrs. Moffatt's) ; five miles further on, on 
Vakatore Flat (the olden Pae-Kai, " Place of Abundant Food "), 
is another accommodation-house (Mrs. Pipson's). 



THE HAAST PASS. 



The Haast Pass (seventeen miles fiom the steamer-landing and 
twelve miles from Makarore) is a sub-alpine saddle (altitude 1,847 ft.) 
giving access to the West Coast of the Island. It is the lowest and 
easiest pass in the whole of the Southern Alps, and will become in time 
a favourite tourist route between the east and west coasts ; but at 
present the trip should only be attempted by those well accustomed 
tP,ksaehack. , A horse-track leads from the head of Lake Wanaka 
through the Pass and down to tne coast, thence up through Westland 
to the Okarito-Hokitika coach-road. The mountain and forest scenery 
viewed on this route is exceedingly grand. The traveller may either 
I'rtuni the same way from the West Coast, or may continue his 
jonmdy northwards to Hokitika. Although nmch more conveniently 
nadbd from Hokitika, the Fox and Franz Josef Glaciers — the most 
bMOtifiil ice-flows in the Alps — may be visited by this route. The 
Atance from the Haast Pass to Cron's station at th(^ mouth of the 
Hliit River, West Coast, is 40 miles, to the Fox Glacier 118 miles, 
to 'the Franz Josef 135 miles, and to Hokitika 226 miles. Or the 
twvdler, if a cUmber, may take the trans-alpine route from the Kara- 
ngania Valley (south of the Fox) across the Copland (Fitzgerald's) 
Pass, 6,863 ft., to the Mount Cook " Hermitage." There are accom- 
modation-houses throughout, though the country is sparsely settled ; 
guides and horses are obtainable at most places. It is possible also to 
travel from the Haast southwards along the West Coast to Martin's 
^y, and thence up the Hollyford Valley and down the Routeburn to 
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the head of Lake Wakatipu, but this route is very rough and cana^ 
at present be recommended to the tourist ; the greater portion of t b 
route is only a foot-track. 

From Makarore to the Haast Mouth, on the West Coast, is t^* 
days' journey on horseback. Horse-hire is 7s. 6d. per daf 
guide's fee, 10s. per day (guide's expenses at the Coast aw 
extra). The track, though rough and broken in places and havini 
an element of risk, is far from dangerous. The best time for travel 
hng is about March, when the weather is settled. If the journey U 
undertaken in midsummer, it is advisable to take extra supplies ii 
case of the rivers rising and delaying the journey. 

The Haast Pass was well known to the olden Maoris, who used ii 
as a track of communication between the Otago Plains and the Wesi 
Coast. About the year 1836, a northern warrior-chief named Te Puoho 
one of the great Rauparaha's lieutenants, anxious to distinguish him 
self against his enemies the Ngaitahu, led a war-party of Ngatiawi 
and Ngatitama tribesmen from Massacre Bay down the West Coas 
and across the Haast Pass with the intention of taking the southen 
Natives by surprise. At the head of Lake Wanaka they built larg' 
mokihi (rafts of raupo and of the korari, the dry buoyant flower-stem 
of the fhormium tenax) and paddled and sailed down the lake. Thenc 
they travelled down the Matau (Clutha), and the valley of the Mataura 
south of Lake Wakatipu. After leaving their rafts they could marc] 
but slowly because of the terribly rough nature of the country, an< 
were at times in great straits for food. In a starving condition the; 
emerged on the plains of the Wai-o-whakaea (which the pakeha call 
the " Wakaia "), a wild and foodless country, covered with a thic 
growth of korokio shrubbery. 

At last they reached and surprised the Ngaitahu village of Tuturai 
which stood on the banks of the Mataura, about three miles from th 
present town Mataura, and not far from the falls, which were celt 
brated amongst the Maoris for the fat piharau, or lampreys, tb 
abounded there. The unsuspecting inhabitants of the settlement wei 
easily overpowered, and many of them slaughtered, and Puoho the 
strengthened the defences of the Jcaika in expectation of an attac 
from the coast Ngaitahu. The news of the raid had been conveyc 
to the southern chief Tuhawaiiki, whose stronghold was on Ruapul 
Island. He hastily assembled his warriors, and crossed to the moul 
of the Mataura, ascended the river, and at dawn one morning su 
rounded Tuturau Pa and took it by storm. Puoho was shot by tl 
chief Topi Patuki (who died at Ruapuke in 1900), and his head w 
cut off and taken to Ruapuke, where also most of the invadii 
northerners were taken as prisoners of war. 

The Haast Pass was so named after Sir Julius Von Haast, t 
-^lebrated geologist and Alpine explorer and author of " The Greoloj 
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of Canterbury and Westland." Von Haast was the first white man 
to explore and cross the Pass. His expedition was undertaken early 
in 1863, and the journey from the head of Wanaka to the mouth of the 
Haast River on the West Coast occupied his party thirty days. 

A much more recent exploring expedition, undertaken for the pur- 
pose of guaging the value of the Haast Pass as a tourist and scenic 
route, was that undertaken early in 1906 by Mr. T. E. Donne 
(Superintendent of the Government Tourist Department), accom- 
panied by Messrs. J. Cowan (journalist) and J. McDonald (artist). 
This party's horseback journey from the foot of the Franz Josef 
Oiacier to Lake Wanaka occupied a week. 

Though the most remarkable scenic section of the Wanaka -West 
Coast route lies on the western side of the Haast Pass, the portion 
between Makarore and the Pass-top opens up some very grand moun- 
tain scapes. The outlying sheep-runs are soon left behind ; several 
mountain streams are crossed, and the ice-born Makarore is forded 
after about two hours' ride from the lake-head. High on the left 
hand across the Makarore rise the broken summits of the Herewaka 
Ranges — Castle Hill, Mount Bowen, Mount Stewart, and other peaks 
—and gorges open out on either side, notablv the wild precipitous 
defile of the Blue River (Te Kopi— " The Cafion "), through which 
a madly rushing mountain torrent descends to the Makarore. The 
peaks assume bolder forms, and the alpine snowfields and glaciers 
iiow open to the view as the Pass is approached. The actual top of 
the Pass (the boundary-line of the Westland and Canterbury Pro- 
vincial Districts) is in a deep and solemn beech forest. Then the 
little streams begin to run the other way, and the track descends to 
^he northern head-waters of the Haast, issuing from a magnificent 
glacier high on the shoulders of Mount Brewster (8,265 ft.), immediately 
above the valley on the right front. This fine ice-peak was called by 
l^lie Maoris Hau-mai-tiketike ("The Wind Blowing from the Heights "'^) 
^ allusion to the cold breeze from the glacier which saluted travellers 
^^ mounting the Pass-top. The Pass itself was called Tiori-patea 
V the old Maori explorers, from the fact that when the summit was 
beached the leading pathfinder called out (tiori) that the way ahead 
to the valley was clear (patea). The snow-fed Haast Kiver, running 
^n several streams, is crossed and recrossed frequently, and at inter- 
vals pretty park-like glades are passed through on the river-flats, 
dotted with clumps of small birch-trees. From this on the track 
^ a succession of bush tracks and river-crossings. The Haast, in- 
creasing in size, becomes a river of some volume running swiftly through 
8^and gorges, with the densely timbered mountains rising for thou- 
sands of feet on either side. In some places the narrow path is cut 
^Jit of the cliifside high above the torrential river ; huge beech and 
^mu trees overhang the path, and the roadside is one great garden 
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of ferns. At eight miles from the Pass the Haast, nmning rapidl 
through a defile, is forded ; a mile further on the Wills River, boilin 
down through a very narrow and deep canon, is crossed by a bridg 
unique because of its situation — the only bridge on the road betwee 
Lake Wanaka and the vicinity of the Franz Josef Glacier, 150 mile 
At twenty-five miles from Makarore (thirteen from the Pass) is th 
Burke hut, a small iron structure erected by the Survey Departmen 
A night will be spent either at this hut or at the Clarke hut seve 
miles lower down the river. Near here the main stream of the Haa? 
is forded two or three times. The track henceforth keeps to the lei 
(southern) bank of the Haast. On the right before the lower hi 
is reached will be seen the tremendously bold gorge of the Clark 
and Landsborough Rivers : these wild rivers drain some of the mof 
savagely beautiful country in our alpine regions. The scenery froi 
here all the way to the flats at the mouth of the Haast (Maori nam 
Awa-rua, or " Two Streams ") is of an exceedingly grand characte 
presenting at every turn fresh and wonderful pictures of mounta 
gloom and mountain glory. Waterfalls of great height pour down tl 
thickly wooded mountain-sides, notably the immense cataract kno? 
as " Roaring Billy," thundering down through the green forest betw© 
Mounts Swindle (5,194 ft.) and Cuttance (4,701 ft.) on the right 8» 
of the Haast. On either side are steep mountains clad to the to 
most rocks in densest foliage, in places cloven by deep and narrc 
gor)[?es, veritable earth-cracks, most remarkable of which is the can< 
known as " The Gap," on the left, some eight miles below the Clai 
hut — a tremendous gulch walled by mountains 3,000 ft. to 4,000: 
in perpendicular height. The route emerges fiom the gorge of the Haa 
some eight miles from the ocean-beach. The only accommodate 
at the Haast Mouth is at Cron Bros.' cattle-station ; six miles soui 
is the Okura settlement, with two houses of accommodation. Tl 
horseman bound Hokitika-wards fords the Haast at the mouth ai 
reaches the coach-road at Waiho — properly Waiau — (Franz Jos 
Glacier) in about three days. 
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AKK Hawea is about nine miles from Wanaka. There 
is a good road from Pembroke, and an accommoda- 
tion-house at Hawea Flat. 

The lake is twenty-two miles long by five miles 
wide. Its surface is 134 ft. above that of Wanaka, 
and its depth is said to be over 1,000 ft. in places. 
The southern parts of the lake-shore are bare of 
forest ; the upper parts are thickly timbered, often to 
the water's edge. This forest country, picturesquely 
broken, and diversified with open dells, is the haunt 
of the red deer. Southwards of the lake the road 
from Pembroke traverses the fine agricultural dis- 
trict of the Hawea Flats, where heavy crops of wheat 
are grown. 

The outlet of the lake, the deep and clear Ta\irii 
Kver, flows through this plain and joins the Clutha River a few miles 
^ODa Pembroke. At the place where the Tauru River leaves the lake 
once stood the Maori palisaded village Kotane, occupied by the Ngati- 
^ainoe Tribe. There is a beautiful view of the lake from this place ; 
"|gh purple peaks rise on either side of the deep blue lake, and the 
^'Stance is filled in with a series of mountains culminating in the 
?|pue snows. Just across the lake on the south-eastern side is Breast 
^|U, or Turihuka (5,146 ft.) ; on the lakeside at the base of this moun- 
tain is Te Taumanu-o-Taki (" Taki's Fishing-place "), the site of an 
old-time Maori settlement. Close by is the mouth of the Timaru 
(pfoperly Tumaru) Creek, the usual headquarters of deer-stalkers in 
^^»8 district. 

At present the Hawea district is best known to deer-stalkers, who 
^ April and May find their way here from all parts of the world. 
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Sportsmen can obtain every information from Mr. David Russell, 
Secretary of the Otago Acclimatisation Society, Dunedin ; from 
Mr. Dugald Bell (who will arrange to take stalkers to the head 
of Hawea) at Timaru Station, Hawea ; or at Hawea Township. If 
Pembroke be made headquarters, a four-hours' drive enables deer- 
stalkers to reach Timaru Creek, in the heart of the red-deer country, 
which extends from the Hunter Valley to the McKerrow Ranges, an 
area about seventy miles in length, by twenty to thirty miles in width, 
over the whole of which large herds roam. 

Lake Hawea is full of trout famous for their size, but they are 
difficult to take except with live bait. The branch of the Clutha 
River flowing out of Hawea and the rivers running into it are, how- 
ever, well stocked with fish of a size which appears almost fabulous 
to the Old- World anglers ; good sport can be had with either fly or 
minnow. These remarks re trout-fishing are appUcable to all the 
lakes ; the fish in them are rarely caught by rod and line, whilst no 
difficulty is found in making a basket in the neighbouring streams. 

Wanaka to Mount Cook. 

In summer, if so disposed, the tourist, instead of returning to 
Dunedin or Invercargill, can take the coach from Pembroke to-Mom<> 
Cook Hermitage via the Lindis Pass and Lake Pukaki. The journey 
occupies three days. A night is spent en route at Lindis Pass Hot^l- 
and another night at the Government Hotel at the foot of Lak:^ 
Pukaki. 
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pHE road now in course of formation between the Von 
River, Lake Wakatipu, to the Key of the Lakes on 
the Lumsden-Te Anau route, will pass the North and 
South Mavora Lakes, two of the loveliest mountain 
akes in the province, lying between the Thompson 
and Livingstone Mountains. For many years there 
has been a good track connecting these points, and 
'S) horsemen or even pedestrians can easily do the twenty- 

^ five miles between Wakatipu and Upper Mavora in a 

summer's day. 

When the excursion can be made by buggy it will 
undoubtedly become a popular deviation with travel- 
c^^ lers, as it will not only enable them to see the two 
} ^ Mavoras, but to visit Wakatipu, Manapouri, and Te 
Anau without twice traversing the somewhat unin- 
teresting road between Lumsden and the " Key." 

Mavoras are embowered in beautiful beech forest, and backed 
nountain-summits, of which the highest are Mount Campbell 
), Mount Richmond (5,491 ft.), Mount Eldon (5,470 ft.), and 
avora at the head of the North Lake (6,590 ft.). 

!^orth Mavora Lake (Manawa-pore), the larger of the two, ies 

above sea-level. It is about six miles in length and very 

The smaller one (Hiku-raki) is a mile in length. Both lakes 

led by the Mararoa River, which flows into the Wa au River, 
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the outlet of Te Anau and Manapouri. The track follows the vail 
of thcvMararoa to the Lumsden-Lakes coach-road. 



Distances, Wakatipu to Te Anau via the Mavoras. 

Von River, Lake Wakatipu, to Mount Nicholas Station (bridle- 
track) 

Mount Nicholas to McKellar's Hut 

McKellar's Hut to Mavora Lake . . 

Mavora Lake to the " Key " Hotel, Mararoa, on Te Anau coach 
road 

The " Key " to Te Anau 



Miles. 

6 
12 

7 

23 

20 
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Lakes Manapouri and Te Anau 

and the 

Fiordland National Park. 




Routes : (1.) From Dunedin by rail 137 miles to Lumsden, thence coach 52 miles, 
to Manapouri or Te Anau. From Invercargill by rail 50 miles to Lumsden, 
thence coach to Manapouri or Te Anau. Two days. 

(2.) Alternative route from Invercargill: Rail to Otautau 31 miles; 
thence coach up Waiau Valley 69 miles to Manapouri. Two days. 

Te Anau or Manapouri can be reached by visitors to Wakatipu without re- 
t^umiug to Dunedin or Invercargill, by taking rail from Kingston to Lumsden 
*^d there boarding the coach. 

There is telephone communication with Te Anau and Manapouri. 




LUMSDEN TO THE LAKES. 

the routes to the great scenic lakes of the west, the 
Fiordland National Park, and thence to Milford Sound 
overland, the most convenient is that via Lumsden, 
whence coaches run regularly to Manapouri and Te 
Anau. These lakes are equidistant from Lumsden ; 
coach passengers for the former change at Hillside 
Junction, sixteen miles from Manapouri. 

Leaving the train at Lumsd«ii and boarding Cros- 
bie's mail-coach, the traveller drives at good pace over 
^uninteresting country for many mi es, stopping for 
lunch at the small township of Mossburn (12 miles,) 
and then following up the valley of the Oreti River. 
T^ The fantastically notched range of the Tal^timu 

^^oxmtams, between 5,000 ft. and 6,000 ft. in height, will now be 
^^n high on the left, while on the right rises the West Dome Moun- 
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tain. The coach-road curves round the bold northern face of the 
Takitimu group of peaks, their saw-edge summits sharply carved iP 
blue against the sky. 

The Takitimu Range is famous in Native m}i:holog}'. It is th^ 
Ararat of the Maoris who colonised the Murihiku country — the " Tail od 
the Land." Their ark was the Takitimu canoe, which crossed the Great 
Ocean of Kiwa from the Pacific Islands about 1350 a d., and coasting 
down from the East Cape (North Island), ended its voyage on the 
shores of Southland. The Takitimu is said to have been hauled 
ashore here, but the whole mountain is also figuratively spoken of as 
the petrified canoe, in proof whereof the general outline of the range, 




THE CATHEDRAL PEAKS, LAKE MANAPOURI. 

with its abruptly sloping terminals, like the bow and stern of a capsizec 
Ciiiioe, is pointed to by the Maoris as resembling the Waitaha's pilgrim 
slii]). Ill this legend the scientist may possibly see a symboHc re 
feroncc to an era — perhaps not very remote in geological time — whei 
tli(^ ocean flowed over what are now the plains of Murihiku. 

Like many another classic mountain, Takitimu has its tales of th_ 
fairy people. It is haunted by the spirit of one Kai-heraki, a wahim 
tawhiti, in appearance very beautiful, with fair skin and hair whic 
betokened her a fa'rv. A man from one of the ancient villages on tb 
Manapouri Lake shore ascended the mountain one day in order t" 
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catcli weka, which were abundant on its wooded slopes. Suddenly 
he saw a tall, handsome woman gazing at him fearfully through the 
bushes. He pursued and seized her, exclaiming " E-e ! Taku wahine 
ataahua ! " (" My beautiful wife ! ") Perceiving that she was a fairy 
woman, he prepared to perform a certain ceremony known as ta- 
whctkamoe, in order to remove the tapu or spell of enchantment from 
her before he could make her his wife. Producing his kauati or fire- 
stick, which he carried when on hunting expeditions for the pur- 
pose of obtaining fire by friction, he directed the woman to place 
her foot on it to steady it while he rubbed away at it with a pointed 
piece of wood in order to kindle the sacred fire necessary to the rite. 
Tlie tinder in the groove of the kauati presently smouldered and then 
btuc^t into flame. A spark happened to alight on Kai-heraki's foot, 
^Hiiph began to spurt blood — fairies being strangers to fire. The 
woman, terrified at the unusual sight of the burning wood, fled into the 
busl. The weka-hunter pursued her, and bringing his " bird " back 
tfesiimed his fire-making. The fairy lady made another dash for free- 
dpm.and succeeded in escaping into the thick woods and eluding her 
disappointed lover. The Maoris aver that the spectral form of the 
wiAiite tawhUi is still sometimes to be seen — with the eye of faith — on 
4^ and cloudy days, striding along the sides of the misty Takitimus. 

* . At about 32 miles is the " Key of the Lakes " (accommodation- 
^toM,'6B. per day), a convenient stopping-place for anglers and sports- 
tttBJ, The Whitestone Creek (Otumatua), an excellent trout-stream, 
V^IAedfrom either here or Te Anau ; and every river passed contains 
"Wirt.- The Mararoa River is forded near the " Key," and a little 
ittfter along is the turn-off to Manapouri. The snowy mountains 
^hich bound Fiordland on the east are now well in view. After cross- 
^^ the Mararoa the coach-road traverses a desolate patch of flat land, 
^eary and sandy and bare of grass, but sprinkled with stunted bog- 
Pine. Thisis locally known as the " Wilderness." It was here that 

* specimen of the rare wingless bird, the takahea (Notornis mantdli), 
^i& caught some years ago by a shepherd's dog ; the bird is now in the 
^esden Museum. At Te Anau the traveller finds comfortable accom- 
modation in a good hotel (10s. per day). 

From Te Anau Hotel to Lake Manapouri is a drive of twelve miles. 
^* one point — Horseshoe Bend — the road skirts the edge of a fine bluff 
overlooking the Waiau River where that beautiful stream, bearing 
^^ftly southwards to Manapouri the outflow of Te Anau, rolls in a 
P^ajestic sweep round the feet of woody cliffs 100 ft. high. The Waiau 
^ navigable for shallow-draught craft, and adventurous canoeists have 
paddled from Te Anau right down to the sea. Those who have only 
''^^ day to spare for Manapouri before going on overland to Milford 
^*y> by driving over from Te Anau fairly early in the morning, enjoy 

* cruise round the lake, and return tn Te Anau the same night. 
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INVERCARGILL • TO • MANAPOURI, • VIA 
OTAUTAU AND WAIAU VALLEY. 



This route consists of a short rail journey (thirty-one mil^) to 
Otautau — a township of about five hundred inhabitants, with flie jcral 
hotels — and a da3r's coach-ride over a somewhat uneven road .(sikty- 
nine miles) to Manapouri. The coach-drive can be shortened a. lew 
miles by arranging for the steam-launch at Manapouri to come dcwn 
the Waiau River to near its junction with the Mararoa, and. ^niliitdc 
passengers there for the hotel (six miles). The first section^ <^ 'die 
coach-run is through a ver}' fertile countryside, twenty miles to C9Q|jiD 
(Durie's accommodation -house), on the banks of the Waiau ttiyj 
an excellent place for anglers. The Waiau (here thirteen miles Jbiii 
the sea), draining the waters of Lakes Te Anau and Manapouiij^ %i% 
splendid stream, broad, deep, and clear, bordered in places by b<6fil 
limestone bluffs adorned with bush and ferns. Near the Waiau the 
coach-road passes some limestone caves. These caverns run under- 
ground for considerable distances; by one — formerly the bed of a 
subterranean stream, but now dry — the traveller may penetrate a hill, 
entering at the foot just to the right of the coach-road and emerging 
high on the slopes above. The caves do not possess any special 
beauty. 

At Clifden, if time permits during the stay for Imicheon, the remark- 
able wooded limestone " kopje " on Mr. Tapper's property, just acrosf 
the river, may be visited. The Waiau is crossed by a suspensior 
bridge, 366 ft. in length ; after obtaining permission to inspect, th€ 
green hill to the right is ascended. A fantastic mass of gleaming 
limestone, clothed with a luxuriant tangle of native shrubber}', out- 
crops on the hilltop. The whole place is a labyrinth of caves and gal- 
leries and secret ways, and the thickly matted woodland heightens 
its romantic mystery. On one side the limestone face is a series o: 
shallow caves, used as shelters and dwellings by the ancient Maoris 
A cave here was known as " Te Ana-o-te-Ngarara " — " The Den o1 
the Monster " ; it was the fabled dwelling-place of one of those man- 
eating reptilian creatures with whiolf^the imaginative Maoris peoplec 
many a gloomy cavern. The remains of incinerated human bones, 
together with stone weapons and implements, have been found here 
the rock was a Maori necropolis. At this place the Ngatimamoe wew 
decimated in battle by the Ngaitahu Tribe, about one hundred anc 
fifty years ago. 
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WHERE THE WAIAU RIVER LEAVES LAKE MANAPOURI. 



The Waiau River swarms with brown trout of great size, and is 
one of the finest fishing- waters in New Zealand. In the vicinity 
^here is also unlimited sport for those who like rabbit-shooting. 

From Clifden the sight-seer inured to life in the wilds may visit one or more 
j>^ the group of minor lakes, Monowai, Hauroko, Poutlritiri, lying west of the 
*^a.iau, in the direction of Preservation Inlet. These lakes are all beautiful, 
**n bosomed in wild mountains from 4,000 ft. to over 5,000 ft. in height, thickly 
hooded to the water's edge. At present they are very little visited, and as the 
^^^nery of Manapouri and Te Anau far surpasses that of all other sheets of 
J^^ter, there is no great inducement to make the somewhat rough trip to the 
leaser lakes. 

Monowai (originally Manokiwai) may be reached in one day on horseback 
*^oni Clifden or from Blackmount, on the road to Manapouri. In shape, the 
?*^w lake almost exactly resembles an AustraUan blackfellow's boomerang. 
^^^ is about twenty-four miles in length^ne arm pointing north-west and the other 
*»iglitly longer — north-east, with MoiAhpieughearn (5,156 ft.), the southern ter- 
^n«l of the Hunter Mountains, fillingShe triangle between the two arms. 

Like Hauboeo (" Sound of the Wind "), a short distance south-west of 
^loaowai, is a long, narrow serpentine of very deep water, its surface 611 ft. above 
^-leveL It is about twenty-one miles in length, and has an outlet direct to the 
^ from its southern end, the Wairaurahiri River. Hauroko is reached by a 
^^^ of about sixteen miles from Clifden, up the valley of the Lillbum. 
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Lake PounRiriRi (*' Post on which ofiFerings are hung ") — commonly spelle- 
Poteriteri — is south-west of Hauroko, from which it is separated by the Princes 
Mountains (5,575 ft.). Like the other lakes, it is long and narrow ; its souther 
end approaches within a few miles of the sea, with which it is connected by th 
Waitutu River. ^Poutiritiri is a day's walk from Hauroko through very roug 
forest country. Some years ago a *' blazed " track was cut between Haurokc 
Poutiritiri, and Hakapoua — a small lake still further to the south-west. Th 
Hauroko- Poutiritiri country is practically still unknown, except to diggers, wh 
have found gold in payable quantities in the neighbourhood of the Princess Moiir 
tains. 

From Clifden to the Mararoa and Manapouri is a long afternoon" 
drive. A number of streams are forded, and the course is closeL 
parallel with that of the Waiau. About thirty-five miles from Clifd& 
the coach passes Blackmount Sheep-station, occupied by Mr. Roderick 
McKenzie, whose pretty homestead alongside the road is an exceller 
example of the homes of the large up-country runholders. 
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THE " MANURERE 



(tourist department's steam-launch), 
lake manapouri. 
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Lake Manapouri; 

— or, — 

MOTU'RAU, THE " LAKE OF A HUNDRED 

ISLANDS." 





(^ oc;ommodation-house (Murreirs) at Manapouri Township, lOs. per day, or 

£3 3s. per week.) 

Government steam-launch ** Manurere " on the Lake. Fares : — 



To head of Lake and return same day | 
^ North or South Arm j 

^ Lake, including North or South Arm 

(ordinary day's trip) 
^ Lake, Hope Arm, and Calm Bay 

Dovm Waiau River to coach-road 



12s. 6d. return. 

15s. 

lOs. 

5s. 



m 




ANAJPOURI is the most enchantingly beautiful of all 
the New Zealand lakes. Those which most closely 
approach it in loveliness are its fiord- like neighbour 
Te Anau, and the historic mountain lake Waikare- 
moana, in the North Island. Manapouri's charms are 
as varied as its contour is complex. Its coast-line 
is indescribably broken and irregular, and its mazy 
shores, rising abruptly from its clear, deep waters for 
thousands of feet, are everywhere thickly forested. 
Its long arms, walled by snow-capped peaks, stretch 
far into the heart of the mountains ; one, indeed, pene- 
trates within a few miles of the West Coast fiords. It 
is the deepest lake in New Zealand. Its bottom, once 
the bed of a great winding glacier, sinks to nearly 
900 ft. below the level of the ocean. Every element of 
scenic beauty seems to be concentrated here. When 
^ the years that are to come great hotels rise on its shores, Uke 
wiose on the American lakes, and when luxurious pleasure-yachts ply 
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on its deep waters, it will be one of the great resorts of the world'^ 
travellers. 

Well did the ancient race name this remarkable water-sheet Motu- — ^ ^ 
rau, the " Lake of a Himdred Islands." Looking up the lake from any — ^^^- 
considerable elevation, or steaming towards its head, it will be seen -^^ 
to contain a multitude of islands, large and small, grouped in Uttle "^ 
archipelagoes of green, or scattered here and there wherever an islet "^ 
seems required to complete the picture.- -Raw, although Uterally " 
meaning " a hundred," is poetic Maori for " many " or " a multi- 
tude." The eastern shores and some of the islands were inhabited 
in the long ago by the Ngatimamoe tribespeople, and later by iapw* 
of the Ngaitahu. 

Manapouri (a combination of two words meaning " authority " 
and "sorrowful") is simply a modernised rendering of the name 
Manawa-pore (or Manawa-popore), signifying the violent throbbing 
of the heart, as after great exertion or under intense emotion. 
Manawa-pore is stated by some of the Southland Maoris to be really 
the name of the North Mavora Lake, lying between Wakatipu and 
Te Anau, and to have been mistakenly transferred to the larger lake 
by the early Europeans. Various more or less fanciful intei:pretations 
of the corrupted name Manapouri, or Manawa-pouri, have appeared 
in print, and imaginative writers have connected it with the story of 
the much-chevied tribe Ngatimamoe. Manawa-pore was, however^ 
originally the name of a person, a tribal ancestor of chiefly rank. 
Many of the names of lakes and mountains in the South Island^ 
though bearing in some cases apparently locally descriptive significa- ^ 
tions, are really personal names. Motu-rau is one of the exceptions, 
and is so appropriate that it is well to revive it as supplementary to — ^ 
vhe now famous name of Manapouri. 

The steaming-distance from foot to head of the lake (from the *** 
township of Manapouri to the head of the West Arm) is twenty-three—^^ 
miles. Manapouri covers an area of fifty-six square miles, indtudve '^^ 
of islands. Its outline is so tortuous that, to completely skirt its— ^^ 
coast-line would involve a round voyage of about eighty-five miled. — ■ 
Its surface is 597 ft. above sea-level, and the mountains sarToimding~''^S 

it rise to elevations of from 4,000 ft. to over 5,000 ft. Mr. Keith. -^ 

Lucas, of England, who spent a month in 1902 in triangulating the- ^^ 
main body of the lake and taking soundings from the steam-launch 
" Titiroa," while engaged in his bathy metrical survey of the Nem 
Zealand lakes, found that the extreme depth of Manapouri 
1,458 ft., a short distance westward of Pomona Island, opposite the 
entrance to the South Arm, in about the middle of the lake. 

The Government Tourist Department has recently plaoed a good 
steam-launch, capable of carrying over forty passengers, on the lake. 
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SOME MAXAPOURI PK'TURKS. 
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The launch has been christened the "Manu-rere" (•* Flying Bird "). 
Besides cruising round Manapouri, it is intended to run this pleas xim- re- 
craft up the Waiau River into Te Anau. 

Steering out from the point where the Waiau River, its clear wat>^is 
alive with trout, takes its departure from the lake, the launch he^fc-ds 
north-west, and in a few minutes the grand panorama of the mid^:3Je 
portion of Manapouri, with its islands and its circumvallation of 
mountains, unfolds to the view. Roimding a long wooded peninsiL J»» 
the Channel Islands heave in sight, apparently blocking our couj^r^s^ 
right ahead; these islands extend north and south in little grou^^^- 
Long before we reach them, however, the beautiful shore close ^^^ 
our left with its glistening beaches overhung by flowering trees claic^^^ 
our admiration. We steam within a few yards of the steeply slopir^^^^ 
beach. Awav southwards above the forested hills the peculiarly shap^ 
while top of Mount Titiroa (5,643 ft.) " stands up and takes tt^^^ 
morning," and westward of its long ridge are the Hunter Mountain^^' 
running due north and south and culminating in wild and broke:^^ 
peaks considerably over 5,000 ft. in height, belted with mists an€^^ 
crowned with snow. Far ahead to the westward are the vastl^^ 
rugged ranges, splashed with snowfields and blazing with glaciers- ^ 
that intervene between the lake and the West Coast fiords, and nortl^^J 
and north-west the impregnable heights of the Kepler Mountains buil(^^^ 
up a noble serrated sky-line, \snth the precipitous Cathedral Peak^^^ 
(5,134 ft.) immediately commanding the northern side of the lake- 
3$6untains are around us on every hand, wooded with a tropics 
l^lentitude of tree and fern up to the sharply defined snow -line, 
phooting upwards from a rich and mossy soil, or clinging with pre- 
liensile roots to tremendous clifEs, " nursed by the rock's primeval - 
drip," the beeches, birches, and pines rise in wondrously thick and 
l^fy tiers, of every shade of verdure, their twisted branches hung 
wl^ grey and golden mosses drooping like long beards, their trunli 
cov«|red with a matted many-coloured growth of lichens and dainty 
little ferns. 

Now we are among the islands. Veritably this is the Motu-rau 
of the ancient people. All around us they lie, some high and rocky, 
some tiny rounded or flat-topped dots of granite or sandstone, but 
all wooded so luxuriantly that they seem like tree-groves floating on 
the surface of the water. In flood-time, when the lake rises several 
feet above its usual level, some of the lower islets are submerged, 
while new ones are formed by the waters temporarily covering small 
isthmuses, but, curiously, the number generally remains the same, for 
♦he fresh isles so made and the little ones drowned balance each other, 
"lere are thirty-four islands in the lake, besides six smaller islets, 
lioh are really only rocks. 
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' THE LAKE OF A HUNDRED ISLANDS. 



What a cruising- 
groiind this was for 
the neolithic Maori ! 
Fox the old - time 
savage had an eye 
for the beautiful, in 
spi-be of his primi- 
tive utilitarianism ; 
and. he could well 
liixmour the two 
here, his favourite 
hixnting - grounds. 
Long ago his canoes 
and. buoyant mokihi 
floated on these 
W'aters, paddled 
fa*oin bay - to bay 
and island to island ; 
^^ set his cun- 
'^iiigly noosed snares 
amongst trees for 
*^e pigeon and the 

K:aka parrot, caught the kiwi, kakapo, weka, and takahea that abounded 
^^ the mossy old woods ; and the glare of his torches lit up many 
?• sandy cove and creek-mouth at night when he speared the swarm- 
''^g eels with his triple-pronged matarau. 

Continuing up the lake on its southern side, and while still thread- 
^^S the Channel Islands, all mirrored like inverted tree-groves in the 
^^ter, we pass on the left the entrance to the Hope Arm, near the 
^©ad of which is seen the conspicuous height known as the Monument. 
^ the forest at the head of Hope Arm there are wild cattle, which 
^"ord rather exciting sport for the rifleman who stalks them in their 
^^Red fastnesses. 

Safe Cove is next visited — a marvellously well-hidden baylet, 

J^s-fc Qj^ ^]jg western side of the entrance to Hope Arm. This is one 

?^ "tlie surprises of the cruise. It reminds one of those romantic West 

^'iian lagoons and bayous in " Tom Cringle's Log," and " The Cruise 

^ "tlie Midge"; just such a snug retreat would it make for some 

^^^iapouri pirate. The steamer makes straight for a rocky beach 

p^eirshadowed by green forest. You see no opening, and wonder 

^^ "the skipper intends running his craft ashore. Suddenly, as you 

^^ close on the rocks, the steamer's head is slewed sharply to star- 

^oard ; a little harbour reveals itself, and, entering by a narrow, 

.^P channel not more than about 30 ft. in width, you bring up in a 

^^^ciij^y basin almost perfectly landlocked and secure from all the 
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winds that blow. Low hills, thickly bush-clad, surround the narrc 
margin of sandy beach. The sun- warmed water invites one to 
deUghtful dip, and is so clear that the mosses and trailing weeds i 
the bottom of the cove are seen as plainly as through a sheet of glasa 
Should the excursionist be making a one-day cruise roimd the lak- 
this is a convenient luncheon spot. The woods around are livel 
with bird-notes — the chime of the silver-tongued tui, the tinkle of tb 
bell-bird, the trill of the little riroriro, and the scream of the kaka. 

Resuming the voyage westward the cliffy and timbered spurs c 
Cone Peak (4,875 ft.) are skirted, and passing Pomona Island on tli 
right the deepest portion of the lake is entered, with nearly 250 fathon 
beneath our keel. The scenery quickly increases in grandeur. 
the right the precipitous northern shores rest in deep-purple shadow 
but the sun pours dazzlingly on the snowy Cathedral Peaks far abov 







IN SAFE COVE, LAKE MANAPOURI. 

On the left opens up the long South Arm, a beautiful calm- sheet 
water, more than a thousand feet in depth, and banked by high turret< 
peaks that slant at bold and sweeping angles to the silver fiord. TJ 
South Arm is six miles in length, extending into the arms of the Hunt 
Mountains ; at its head is the Grebe River. 

The lake now becomes narrow and fiord- like as we head ^ 
its Western Arm. For the artist this is the most magnificent portL 
of Manapouri. Vast mountains, dark grey, soft green, or glorious 
blue, and whitened by the play of cataracts, tower on either side. Tl 
snowy Theodore Peaks are on the right, and ahead is Leaning P^ 
(4,858 ft.), an immense outcropping knob of naked rock, with sont 
thing appalling in its silently menacing attitude — a fierce captain 
the rocks. In the distance a wild uphft of peaks, the MatterhcJ 
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^^^e, fills in the view, with a glacier glittering on the central nioun- 

^^ 8 brow. Below this icy peak lies the track from the head of Mana- 

POUii to Deep Cov3, at the head of Doubtful Sound — the nearest route 

^^tr^een the Otago lakes and the West Coast fiords. On the south- 

^r^ side of the West Arm are two Uttle lakes called Jack and Jill, 

ficiden in the woods, and close by is Fairy Beach, into which a beautiful 

/-^"tle brook flows, cascading through the ferns and over the mossy 

^IF^Xilders. The lakelets are each reached by a short bush track. The 

t/*^Cirth Arm is three miles in length. The Aweburn and Freeman 

^^ivers flow into its head. On the western side of the Arm is a beautiful 

^^^^terfall with a descent of several hundreds of feet. 




THE "isles of calm, MANAPOURT. 

One's most memorable impression of the lake cruise is that of the 

return trip, steering eastwards along the northern shore under the 

trenaendous precipices of the Cathedral Peaks. In the great height 

^* the mountain-cKifs, the countless waterfalls, the deeply cloven 

ravities and the exuberance of the vegetation this portion of Manapouri 

stroiigly resembles the West Coast Sounds. Steaming out of the warm 

®}^*^Kt expanse of the lake the launch passes into the cool shadow of 

^® clife, which rise straight above for thousands of feet — vast walls 

^* flipping rock, hung with a glorious garment of green. So awfully, 

^ ®^aightly do they tower above that they actually seem in places 
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1o be leaning outwards. Wherever the shores slant less abruptly^ ±] 
forest-trees grow to a large size, and tall ratas and beeches and tJ 
rimu pine, with its mass of golden-tasseled branches, crowd to tl 
water's edge. The gloomy and extraordinarily narrow ravines, lii 
gigantic knife-cuts in the precipice, are some of the most remarkabl 
sights of the cruise. You just get glimpses of them as you steai 
past — cliff-shadowed fissures, clean cleft from mountain-top to watei 
side, a few yards wide and from one to two and three thousand fee 
in depth, purple with mists, and livened only by the murmur of th 
streams. 

Passing through the narrow channel which separates Pomon 
Island from the northern precipices, the excursionist will be shown 
beautiful sunny bay, sheltered by beeches, on the island-shore facin 
Cathedral Peaks. This is an excellent camping-ground. Anotlie 
pleasant spot for the camper-out and the artist is in the vicinity, o 
Midwinter Island, a small islet, nearly flat and well wooded. Her< 
as on Pomona, the camping- ground faces the midday sun. On th 
left, behind the tall headland of the Beehive, is Calm Bay, with Ron 
Island guarding its entrance. Further away at the low eastern en 
of the Lake, is Shallow Bay, into which the Waiau runs from 1 
Anau. Near the shore of this bay, sheltered by a belt of scrub, is tl 
" Maori Glade," with its little lagoon and a grassy oasis on which, sli 
still to be seen the earth ovens of the ancient eel-fishers and fowlex 
Steering south-east from the Beehive, the steamer makes for the to^^^ 
ship wharf again, and so completes the circuit of the lake. 

For the angler, there are splendid brown trout in the Waiau, but thc^ 
in the lake do not readily take the fly or other lure. The Waiau ji^^ 
where it leaves the lake holds trout of great size, often 3 ft. in length-' 
Three fish landed here aggregated 61 lb. — the largest a 25-pounder, tit' 
others 19 lb. and 17 lb. On another occasion five trout, weighing in ^^ 
83 lb., were caught — that is to say, speared, for the Manapouri po^ '^ 
hunter is not always particular as to his methods, so long as he ge^ 
his fish. There is good sport eel-spearing by torchlight at Manapou^ 
and Te Anau. The lakes and creeks swarm with eels, often of astonish^ 
ing size, and with hook and line unlimited nmribers may be caugh#^ 

The wharf at Te Anau is a favourite spot for the eeler, armed wit • 

spear and gaff and a torch or lantern. 
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MANAPOURI TO DEEP COVE, DOUBTFUL 
SOUND 



(Distance, lOf miles. On foot. Time, 1 day each way.) 

At the head of the Lake there is a two-roomed hut erected for the 

convenience of tourists. One of the rooms is for the use of women. 

■^'he track to Doubtful Sound, leaving the hut, first follows the right 

^ant of the Spey River, crossing the Mica Bum about two miles 

from the hut. Many fine views of mountain and river scenery unfold 

themselves as the traveller follows the track. After following the 

bourse of the Spey for another mile and a half, the track turns off 

^t right angles to the Spey, and then runs nearly due north, following 

^he course of the Dashwood stream to its source. From the lake 

^he ascent is very easy, a gradual rise of about 1,400 ft. in about 

Seven miles. The view from the saddle is very fine. Three and 

^ half miles away, below the pass, hes Deep Cove, with Smith 

^nd Doubtful Sounds stretching away seaward. The mouth of Hall's 

Arm can be seen two miles below the Cove. Leaving the saddle, there 

IS a descent of 800 ft. to the first plateau, across which the track runs. 

Another drop of 760 ft. to another flat, a final descent of 540 ft., and 

^te traveller finds himself at sea-level ; a walk of half an hour on level 

ground through beautiful forest brings him to the hut built at the mouth 

of the Lyvia River. This hut is similar to that at the head of Lake 

Manapouri, and is in a sunny position, facing a grand waterfall with 

a drop of 700 ft. Excursions may be made by boat to Hall's Arm 

and other locaUties in the sound, to Bradshaw Sound, and Crooked 

Arm, Thompson Sound. 

This is the shortest route from the inland lakes to the West Coast 
fiords. The track is in a very rough condition, and the trip should 
^'^y be taken by persons physically strong. A guide should be taken 
^^ this and all similar expeditions over rough country. 

, A melancholy story is associated with the discovery of a pass to 
*'^8 Sound. For several seasons a party of hardy explorers had 
^^deavoured to reach Deep Cove from Manapouri via Mica Burn. 
J^ 1888 Professor Mainwaring Brown, a member of the staff of the 
^^go University, accompanied by Major Gudgeon and Mr. John 
^^ite, once more essayed the difficult undertaking. After proceeding 
}^P a tributary of the Mica Burn, since named the Disaster, which is 
*^<^ated under the walls of Leaning Peak, Professor Brown was lost, 
?^d from that day until now the secret of his disappearance is locked 
^ the keeping of that wild and inhospitable region. The following 
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story of his disappearance is taken from Mr. T. Mackenzie's book on 
West Coast exploration :— 

In December, 1888, Professor Brown, Major Gudgeon, and Mr. John "White 
attempted to find a pass between the south-west arm of Lake Manapouri acd 
Doubtful Sound. The season of 1888 was a very bad one ; snowfalls continued 
right up to Christmas. This increased the danger enormously, because now 
and again a very hot day would be experienced, when the mountains' surface 
became warm, and great slips of snow would come down in quite unexpected places. 
I met Professor Brown in Dunedin about a month before he set out on his fatal 
expedition and endeavoured to dissuade him from venturing in such a season. 
He replied, " WeU, you and Pillans and MacKinnon got over from Milford all right 
— a much worse country. Surely we can manage over to Doubtful Sound?" 
The next I heard of poor Brown was from Malcolm Boss, who came to me and 
told me the sad news that Brown was missing, adding, ** The Daily Times Com- 
pany are sending out a relief party, and are anxious that you should join it." We 
left Dunedin the following morning. After a most painstaking search we retraced 
our steps without finding any sign of the missing man. We searched from his. 
tent — which was located about five miles from Manapouri, at an altitude of about 
2,500 ft. — right over the saddle or range, called on the maps the Matterhom 
Mountains, and down to the bush-level on the west side. The circumstances, 
of his disappearance are these : Bad weather had kept the party confined to camp, 
and, for a change, he said he would take a stroll up the valley. The valley was 
a narrow gorge, flattening out a Uttle about a mile above the camp, but still con- 
fined withm high walls. Beyond that a wall of rock rose a few hundred feet high, 
over which a branch of the creek or river came, spreading out in many faUs. The 
scrub was so dense that he was almost sure not to go into it. He would, there- 
fore, follow the creek — a wild mountain torrent, in which were huge junks of rock. 
To cross the creek the traveller would require to jump from rock to rock. They 
were very ** cogley," to use a Scotch word, and the least thing would overturn 
one, and, in the event of that occurring to a person, he might get stunned, ard 
be very quickly carried down, or lodged in some foaming basin, where the con- 
tinually shifting debris would very soon cover him. About half a mile from th e-^ 
camp the creek had cut through a big deposit of avalanche debris, the sides oi^B 
which were quite perpendicular. There was no clay or binding substance of an y— ^ 
kind, and in going past such a place the greatest vigilance must be observed 
so that no hand touch the sides, otherwise tons of stuff might suddenly come down^ 
and completely cQver the traveUer. About a mile further on was a great sdo^p«^s 
sUp, or avalanche, on to which fresh avalanches were almost continuaUy faUin^^s 

No one with any knowledge of the work would venture there except when th 

weather was extremely cold. To these three dangers Brown was exposed, 
am inclined to think that he fell into the creek in crossing. Whatever occurre- 
I think took place quickly, and there is very httle probability that his death w^i^^ 
a fingering one. We named a lake we discovered Lake Main waring, after the la I 
professor, as also a high mountain overlooking it. 

Manapouri to Dusky Sound. 
A very interesting expedition can be made from the south-wei= — == 
arm of Lake Manapouri by following the Spey River up to its sour cmis 
and crossing into the west via Mackenzie Saddle, and following th^^ 
Seaforth down to Dusky Sound. This road is as yet but little knowi^^ 
and presents some very rough work. In the future, however, it w^^* 
be one of the leading paths to the Western Fiords, communicatii 
as it does with one of the most historical portions of the Wea 
Coast of New Zealand, an immense sound where hundreds of mil« 
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of boating can be done. This country was first partly explored in 
1888, and again in 1894, and 1896 by Mr. T. Mackenzie and party, 
during which expeditions three passes were discovered and the locality 
named. It may be of interest to note that the mountains and rivers 
were called after the members of the Postal Conference which was then 
being held in New Zealand : such names as Mounts Ward, Horatio, 
Parker, Gray, and Rivers Dashwood, Shott, Colburn, Warren, Todd, 
being given to them by Mr. Mackenzie. In 1896 he connected his. 
work with Dusky Sound, and discovered Lakes Ida, Eamshaw, and 
Gairloch, and, in the nomenclature of the country, he attached names 
associated with the clan to which he belongs — viz., Seaforth, Kintail, 
and Kilcoy, Braan and Dingwall, &c. 

The view from the pass looking down Seaforth is very beautiful. 
Mr. Wilmot, who subsequently surveyed the country, thus describes- 
it: "The peaks in every direction are so crowded and crushed 
together that one appears to be viewing a petrified ocean, but there 
are some fine contrasts. For instance, standing on the saddle 
between the Lyvia and Seaforth Rivers, on one side one looks down 
a grassy slope starred with mountain daisies and lilies, into tke 
grassed valley of the Seaforth, with its groups of shady trees and 
pretty waterfalls trickling over granite faces from sparkling lakelets 
nestling in the mountains." 
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AKE Te Anau, with its deeply indented coast-line, its 
great expanse of rich blue water, its islet-strewn fiords, 
and its wooded mountain-chfb lifting to high snowy 
peaks, combines superb beaut}' of colour and contour 
with the magnificent wildness that is the abiding 
characteristic of Fiordland. Its large size, the variety 
and grandeur of its environments, give it a scenic 
value hardly inferior to that of Manapouri. Indeed, 
it is not easy to say which is the more beautifiil, 
though Manapouri's somewhat softer charms generally 
win for it the title of the " Queen of New Zealand 
Lakes.'' Te Anau is the second largest lake in New 
Zealand (Taupo, in the North Island, is the largest), 
with an area of 132 square miles, or nearly two and a 
half times the size of Manapouri, and is eighteen square 
miles larger than Wakatipu. Its coast- line is esti- 
mated at 250 miles. Its length is about forty miles ; 
its width varies from one to six miles. Like the other large alpine 
lakes, it fills a deep trough which was once the bed of an enormous 
glacier, and which in this instance extended for seventy or eighty 
miles, from the head of the Clinton far down the valley of the Waiau, 
below Manapouri. Te Anau was at one time (prior to Mr. Keith Lucas' 
survey of Manapouri) regarded as the deepest lake in New Zealand, on 
the strength of a reported sounding of some 1,300 ft. obtained 
many years ago by the late Captain Hankinson, near the mouth of 
its Middle Fiord, but a series of soundings taken in 1904 by Captain 
Post, of the New Zealand Government Service, did not reveal a greater 
<le])th than 900 ft. 

The south-eastern shores of Te Anau consist of level lands and gently 
undulating downs, merging into ranges covered with dense forests 
of pine, beech, and birch. More than half the eastern shore is low- 
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lying, and much of it is sheep-grazing country. The western shores 
are a complete contrast. Here all is given up to the wilderness of Fiord- 
land, an immense lone land of dense and dripping forests, from whose 
glooms protrude a countless multitude of peaks, many naked and craggy, 
of fantastic and unscaleable aspect, many crowned with perpetual 
snow ; a forest and mountain land jewelled with blue lakelets «iui 
silvery cascades and inhabited only by the creatures of the wild. 

Four high ranges of snowy mountains form Te Anau's westeni and 
south-western barriers — the Kepler Mountains, separating the Sontii 
Fiord from Lake Manapouri ; the Murchison Mountains, between 
the South and Middle Fiords; the Stuart Peaks, and the Franklin 
Mountains. The South Fiord is sixteen miles in length and runs in 
the direction of Doubtful Sound ; the extraordinary chain of little 
lakes draining into its head by the Gorge Burn extends to within 
two miles of the head of Bradshaw Sound. Eleven mountain lakes 
marked on the Fiordland map send their waters into this fiord of 
Te Anau, besides smaller tarns. The Middle Fiord has two arms, 
stretching twelve and thirteen miles from the main body of the lake ; 
at the head of the northernmost branch is the route to George Sound. 
The North Fiord, the narrowest of all, is about eleven miles in length, 
extending towards Bligh Sound. These three island-guarded fiords 
are the chief glory of Te Anau, winding as they do between mile- 
high mountain- cliffs, everywhere threaded by sparkhng waterbUs 
pouring down from a thousand alpine tarns and snow-fed streams. 

What little we know of the Maori occupation of Te Anau's shoies 
relates chiefly to the Waitaha tribe and their successors, the Nga- 
timamoe. About twenty-four generations ago some of the Taldtima 
immigrants from Polynesia, under their sailor-chief Tamatea, settled 
at Tarahau-kapiti, near the base of the Takitimu Mountains, and 
established kaikas around the foot of Te Anau, where eels and birds 
were abundant. One of these villages was Owhitianga-te-ra (" Place 
of the Shining Sun "), close to the southern comer of the lake, where 
the Waiau River takes its exit. Here was a famous pa-tuna, or eel- 
weir, where great quantities of the fat lake tuna were taken. Another 
settlement was Te Kowhai, close to the present township of Te Anau. 

The melancholy scory of the lost Nga timamoe Tribe is one of the 
memories of Te Anau. The southern and eastern shores of the lake 
were the last refuge of Ngatiniamoe before they took to the wild regions 
of the west, some time in the latter half of the eighteenth century. 
Defeated by the Ngaitahu in battles at Teihoka and elsewhere, a 
considerable body of them fled up the Waiau and rested awhile at 
Te Anau. Here they were building rafts in order to cross the lake, 
when their enemies suddenly came upon them. A number of 
the 'Mamoe succeeded in crossing to the northern side of the South 
Fiord, and escaped into the forests, but the majority of the fugitives 
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were delayed by the construction of a large raft, which was not finished 
when Ngaitahu attacked them. The final encounter took place on 
the western side of the lake, near the southern point of the entrance 
to the South Fiord. Here most of the Mamoe were killed, amongst them 
their chief Pukutahi. The leader of the Ngaitahu expedition vs* 
Te-Hau-tapu-nui-o-Tu. The survivors disappeared into the gloomy 
forests, and never again man's eye beheld them. It is supposed^ 
that they made their way on their mokihis up the lake to the Ifiddlfr; 
and North Sounds, and thence worked across to the northermnoBt. 
of the West Coast Sounds — Caswell, George, and Bligh Sounds, and' 
possibly Milford, where traces of Native inhabitants have been met 
with in comparatively recent times. About the year 1842 a sealing- 
schooner, commanded by Captain Howell, sailed into Bligh Sound 
one night, and dropped anchor. To the surprise of the crew, fires. 
were seen on the shore. At daylight a boat's crew landed to make 
investigations. Maori dwellings were found, and in them some mate, 
a patU'paraoa or whalebone club, and other articles, but the Occu- 
pants of the lone laika had fled to the depths of the forest, no doubt 
alarmed by the appearance of a strange vessel in their quiet fioid,- 
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IN THE SOUTH-WEST ARM, MIDDLE FIORD, LAKE TE ANAU. 



and the plunge of the anchor and the rattle of chain through the 
hawse-pipe that awakened the long-slumbering echoes of the bay. 
The tracks of the Maoris were followed for a short distance into the bush, 
but Howell's Native sailors did not venture far, fearing to fall into an 
ambuscade, and contented themselves with taking away the patu-paraoa 
and a mat as relics of the phantom tribe. Until a few years ago it was 
thought possible that some members of this Ishmaelite tribe might 
yet be found living in the remoter recesses of Fiordland, still wrapped 
in the darkness of the Stone Age. This romantic hope has now, how- 
ever, been dispelled. But sometimes a Southern Native will be heard 
'jeipressing a fanciful belief that the Ngatimamoe still haunt the great 
jBjpaBts of the west. Says a Ngaitahu Maori : "A remnant of that 
'Mople may be living to this day in the mountains of Te Rua-o-t'e- 
Md^, in the regions of the frost. Who knows ? They were an 
\iirifh6%uru — a treacherous tribe — and given to ambuscades, and 
•''irlum pursued their wise men would repeat prayers and charms, and 
. widce thei gods of the air, and dense fogs and mists would then descend 
tt&d.hide them from their pursuers, and they would escape into the 
depths of the forest. The mists were their salvation (Xa te lohu 
i wkakaora). This is the reason that they are not now seen." 
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The name Te Anau is said by the Maoris to have been a peison^ 
name, that of a woman whose father was a chief named Hekeia, aii&4 
Avhose mother was Arowhenua, two of the early immigrants. 

The first white man to set foot on the shores of Te Anan 
believed to have been John Mackay, who. reached the 
end of the lake about 1851. Then followed Mr. Donald TTiknlriii 
and Mr. Clark, and later (1860) Messrs. Henry and Griffithay who i 
covered the open country in the neighbourhood of the Eglintcm (c 
iside). In 1877, Mr. Mitchell and Mr. Hankinson explored the i 
beyond the bed of the north-west arm of tlie Middle Fiord, and diinl 
covered Lake Hankinson. Mr. Thompson followed, and found the I 
which bears his name. Mr. R. Henry and Mr. R. Murrell subaeiqiie 
went on past these lakes and reached Greorge Sound. Later oh Me 
Quintin McKinnon and Tucker penetrated from the south-wept 
of the Middle Fiord {via the Doon Valley) to Caswell Sound, ( 
two lakes, which now bear their namcF, and some deposits of ' 
marble. In 1898, Mr. W. Y. Hall, and Te Au, a Colac Bay " 
explored some of the country between the head of the South 
And Nancy and Bradshaw Sounds, and discovered ten lakes, two e| ' 
which ha\e been named after the explorers, and another after CaptaplJ 
Duncan, an artist who has resided at Te Anau for many years. 
the end of 1904, a pleasure exploring-party — Messrs. W. S. 
(oi Oamaru), T. A. Hunter (Wellington), A. Grenfell (Gore), and 
Smith (Pukerau), succeeded after a very rough experience in "peati 
t rating from the Worsley River, at the north end of Te Anau, totilB 'g 
liead of Sutherland Sound, just south of Milford, and discovered seyeni ^ 
new lakes, including one about six miles in length and three miles iMf M 
near th,e Sound. This lake is about 400 ft. above sea-level, and ijfe-^ 
described as beautifully clear and very deep, surroimded by hl^'l^r 
precipitous bluffs. The most important discovery of all, howevei^-.v 
ill connection with Te Anau and its environs, dates back to 1888, whoil 
Quintin McKinnon and E. A. Mitchell found a practicable rootp - 
from the head of the lake to Milford Sound, over the pass whiob 
now bears McKinnon's name. A few years later the stout-hearted 
^IcKinnon was drowned in Te Anau. 

The native avifauna of the western forests is still prolific in spito 
of the destruction caused amongst the wingless birds by ferrets, whidh 
were many years ago liberated on the shores of Te Anau in the hope" 
that they would exterminate the rabbits. The most interesting of 1- 
all the denizens of the bush is, or was, the rare takahea, or Notohilk^ ■ 
tnanteUi, the last known living specimen of which was caught on tiie' 
shores of the Middle Fiord of Te Anau, in 1898. It is quite possible / 
that this curious bird may not yet be extinct, and that a few specimens 
of the most ancient of feathered creatures may still roam the western 
bush. Li fonner times, takahea were plentiful around the shores of 
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THE .TAKAHEA (Notornis matUdlt). 
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Manapouri and Te Anau, and the Southland Maoris were accuston 
to make annual expeditions for their capture. The winter snc 
drove the birds down from the mountains, and they were then foi 
around the shores of the lakes, feeding on the sweet swamp -grass poui 
(Festuca liUoralis). One of the spots much frequented by the takal 
was a lagoon (hapua) known as Te Wai-o-Pani, on the south-v? 
shores of Te Anau. This lagoon is backed by a high cliff, on 
top of which is a plateau with a natural fakihi or clearing, rich in fe 
root, one of the food-staples of the olden Maori. The clearing 
perfect and safe retreat for a broken tribe, was accessible only b; 
very precipitous route, up the face of the cliff. The white man, say 
Murihiku people, has not yet discovered this well-hidden 'pahihi. [ 
takahea was hunted with dogs, and when attacked showed vigor 
fight, striking out with its feet and biting with its strong short be 
and hissing like a bittern. The Natives describe its resonant meta 
night-cry as resembling the sound made by two pieces of greenst 
when sharply struck together. 



TE ANAU TO GEORGE SOUND. 



Steamer to head of Middle Fiord, thence on foot (boat on Lake Hankins 
Guide, 10s. per day. Time, 4 days (from Lake to Sound, 1 day each way). 

Distances. — From Lake Te Anau to Lake Hankinson (714 ft.) J mile ; ti 
J hour. Lake Hankinson to Lake Thomson (1,075ft.), 1 mile; time, 1 h 
Lake Thompson to Rugged Burn (1,175 ft.), ^ mile ; time, J hour. Rugged I 
to Deadwood Lagoon (1,800ft.), 5 miles: time, 2 hours. Deadwood to tO] 
pass (2,500 ft.), ^ mile ; time, ^ hour. Pass to Lake Catherine (2,200 ft.), 3 mi 
time, IJ hours. Lake Catherine to George Sound, IJ miles; time, 1 hour. 

The first object of interest on this grand scenic expedition is L 
Hankinson, a very beautiful sheet of water, five miles in length, flani 
by mountains rising to heights of from 5,000 ft. to nearly 6,000 
perpetually snow-capped, and carrying numerous glaciers. Tl 
is a boat on Lake Hankinson ; the shores are so precipitous that i 
not practicable to travel along them. At the head of the lake a v 
beautiful waterfall is seen on the north side, and a river of large voli 
flows in. On one of the branches of this river are the Fraser Fj 
some 500 ft. in height, and of extreme grandeur. 

The walk from Lake Hankinson to Lake Thompson (three mi 
is^through the forest, in which beech-trees 28 ft. in girth have b 
observed. On the south side of Lake Thompson is the Fairy Water 
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ma grotto about 50 yards back from the shore. Another cataract, 
the "Rainy Fall," which streams down the mountain-sides from an 
immense height, is about 500 yards farther west. A river in the vicinity 
issues from a tremendous chasm, surmised to have been the crater of 
a volcano. Immediately above this is Mount Macandrew. From 
here onwards waterfalls of great height are seen, and the mountain 
scenery is extremely bold. The highest point of the route is ten miles 
from and 2,500 ft. above Lake Te Anau. Descending the western 
watershed. Loch Katrine (two miles long by one mile and a half wide) 
is reached ; thence an hour's walk through a beautiful forest brings 
the traveller to George Sound. The plant-life on the track from 
Deadwood Lagoon to the Sound is particularly varied and interesting. 
The whole journey can be accomplished from Te Anau in about nine 
hours. A guide should be taken ; the track is in rough condition 
and very little used. 



TO THE HEAD OF TE ANAU. 



(Forty miles by steamer. Fare, single, £1 ; return, £1 IDs.) 

The water trip to the head of Te Anau is a delightful excursion. 
Particularly so if the cruise be extended so as to include the Middle 
-^ or one of the other fiords. On a calm summer morning, when 
the niglxt-mists have lifted from the lake and the blue waters flash 
^ life, it is glorious to sail on and on along this paradise of inland seas, 
hatching green headland after headland opening out and the grand 
P^aks rising like glittering islands out of the broad bands of fog that 
swathe the mountain-sides. 

Casting off from the wharf at Te Anau Township, the steamer rounds 

the green point on which the Maori village Te Kowliai once stood, and, 

heading northwards, passes the group of bushy islets that lie at the 

entrance of the South Fiord, and closely skirts the western shore, where 

the green buttresses of the Murchison Mountains sink steeply to the 

lake. Here, on a little clearing on Garden Point, is seen the deserted 

ruined hut of Quintin McKinnon, pathetic memorial to the explorer 

who lost his life while sailing his whaleboat single-handed on the lake 

one squally day in 1892. Black Cone (5,655 ft.) towers far above. 

Coasting along we open up more lofty peaks, with the strangely shaped 

summits of the Stuart Mountains right ahead — the northern barriers 
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of the Middle Fiord. On our rig! 
see Centre Island, the Tihaka oj 
Maoris ; a little higher up, on the ea 
shore, is the mouth of the Egl 
River ; up the valley of this rive] 
ancient Maoris had a route to the ] 
waters of the Greenstone River ( 
Wakatipu) and thence across to Ma 
Bay, on the West Coast. 

On a small island a few miles be 
the Eglinton, and immediately opj 
the North Fiord, a rugged granite 
stands as a memorial to Quintin M( 
non, the drowned explorer. The fc 
ing account of the discovery of M< 
non's whaleboat was written by Ik 
Mackenzie, F.R.G.S., who was aske 
the then Premier, the late Mr. 8e^ 
to search for the lost explorer : — 

The boat we found sunk and lying i 
side, sails set, about 2 ft. of the point 
mast appearing above the water, She ' 
about 6 ft. of water, about one chain < 
from Lone Island, and between the ialai 
the mainland. She had evidently not 
for we could see McKinnon's boots, billie 
&c., in the boat. She had about 1 cwt. • 
last in her, which had shifted. As we 
her out we found all McKinnon^s things 
as buckets, billies, rifle, vasculum, tin- 
lamps, billhooks, &c., in the boat. C 
after seat was a copy of the journal BUn 
White of nth July, 1891, which McB 
had evidently been reading. It is thougl 
McKinnon must have been knocked o^ 
possibly he had fallen asleep. It was his 
to sit on the high deck at the stem < 
boat, the tiller being very short, and th* 
thing would knock him over. Once : 
lake, if he had his gum boots on, he 
have great difficulty in swimming in tl 
cold water, and would sink. The lake oj 
North Fiord is a most dangerous place. 
that arm a wind will come sweeping 
hurricane, when it is blowing quite stea 
or down the lake. This causes a nasty j 
When McKinnon, Pillans, and I came the first trip overland we were < 
in the same place by a dreadful squall and we almost despaired of reac 
place of safety again. It being our wish to mark the locality where McKi: 
boat was found, we selected a small rocky islet, about three chains from 
On this islet, and near its highest point, there is a huge white granite block, 
perfectly level, with perpendicular sides and broad pointed top — a landmi 
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THE DISCOVERER OF THE OVERLAND 
ROUTE TO MILFORD. 
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nules around. The block had been left there ages ago by a huge glacier. Mr. 
Rllans attempted to cut McKinnon's name in the stone, but could not with the 
tools at our disposal (Mr. R. Henry returned and cut the name). Behind this 
Wock we placed a cross, building it in with a cairn of stones, and hung on it a 
^KB.th. of white myrtle. The granite block with the rough-hewn cross are well 
in harmony with the wild surroundings, and in touch with the life of him whose 
Qiemory we hope to keep green. Immediately behind the cross rises Lone Island, 
<^vered with silver birch, feathery kowhai, and fringing rimu, and the flowering 
fQyrtle and manuka. Back k little further wooded hills rise, while the background 
^ filled in with giant mountains, rising crag on crag and peak on peak, mantled 
'or the greater part of the year in snow. 




HEAD OF LAKE TE ANAU. 



The Middle Fiord, its surface adorned with green groves of islets, 

pp^ns out on the left — a tranquil lane of turquoise water, confined 

oetween green walls of forest climbing the mountains to the clouds 

?J^d merging in the distance into the delicious misty blue of the Barrier 

"^ks and the white sheen of the crowning snowiields. More than a 

^^re of islands strew the fiord, all wooded and mossy, and trailing 

*ieir branches in the quiet waters. The mountains that overhang 

^ on the left assume extremely bold outlines — turrets, spikes, and 

D 
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tors of vast cragginess. Soon the North Fiord is passed, with 1 
inevitable green islet sitting sentry at its entrance. This fiord 
narrower and more canon-like than the others, and the precipitc 
snow-peaked mountains that wall it in rise to nearly 6,000 ft. N« 
the lake itself grows narrower and the scenery grander. Steeri 
close under the lovely Foliage Head (right), where every vestige 
the rocky bluff is hidden by a lustrous garment of flowering trees a 
shrubbery and tree-ferns, the steamer suddenly rounds up into t 
head of the lake. On the left lies the Worsley Arm, an enchanti 
reach of calmest water, steeped in colours of a sweet gorgeousn< 
beyond compare. The water is a heavenly blue, unrippled by t 
faintest breath, a perfect and exquisite mirror of the mountain glor 
around it. Over the green and purple heights is drawn the 8oft< 
thinnest veil of summer haze, delicately toning all high lights and de 
shadows, and into the golden sky lift sharp peaks of blue-grey ro 
and glittering snow, with a glacier-cap twinkling in the far distar 
like an Alpine heliograph. At the head of this arm the Worsley Ki^ 
flows in, broken near the lake by a beautiful waterfall. 

The steamer's head is now directed to the opposite arm, the easte 
and a tremendous group of dark mountain chiefs, rock-bonnei 
and belted with white mists, bars the high sky-line straight ahe; 
How stupendously craggy their granite summits ! how silvery th 
flashing cascades ! how gloriously green the woodlands into wk 
their shoulders vanish ! Then a deep forested valley opens before 
where a broad river flows into the head of the lake. On either side v 
cliffs rise to a prodigious height ; in the middle distance is a hi 
snowy mountain-head, framed in the nearer trees. Here is the fam< 
Clinton Valley, the avenue to the West Coast Fiordland. 

The steamer berths at a wharf on the Clinton Bay, and after a n 
minutes' walk through the beech woodland. Glade House, the n 
Government house of accommodation, is reached. This place of s' 
is owned and managed by the Tourist Department. 

One of the charms of the Glade is the native bird-life. The tui i 
the bell-bird haunt the gardens and the edge of the woodland, and 
the morning the traveller is awakened by the sweetest of gurglings t 
chimings and whistlings and silvery pipings around his window, 
front of the accommodation-house a lawn stretches to the tree-arcl 
waterside, where the Clinton sweeps round in a noble loop, deep, px 
and icy-cold, and so delightfully clear that you can see every pebble 
the bottom. Looking up the valley from here, the wild crag of Mo"" 
MacKenzie is full in view, flanked on the right by the snow-powde 
rock-castle of Momit Anau (6,294 ft.). To the left rises an imme 
wall of partly wooded rock, the western rampart of the Clinton Ca5.< 
to the right the grey precipices of SkelmorUe ; all between is fil 
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n j> ' with tlie tall woods, dense and mysterious and of a twilight gloom. 
It is the forest that we will penetrate on omr walk to Milford — a forest 
instinct with challenge to the imaginative wanderer, ; the dusky fringe 

of "Wonderland. What strange sights may not lie behind its dark-green 

euxtam ! 

Let us see. 
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THE CLINTON CANON.— McKlNNON'S PASS. 
SUTHERLAND FALLS.— ARTHUR VALLEY. 




is with an exhilarating sense of perfect freedom, physic 
and mental, that one strikes out along the forest trail I 
Milford. The cares of the outer world are dropped wi 
the passage of the golden-sanded river that belts t 
woody caiion, and thenceforward — but for a space all t 
short — the traveller revels in the simpler life. X 
sights and sounds of nf^ture, the inspiring upward spri 
of the mountains, the cool fragrance of the forests, "t: 
ripple of the streams, the music of the cataracts, all coi 
grateful to the soul. Such a tramp as this is good : 
every man, a tonic for brain and body worth all the m.& 
cine in the world. 

The walk from Glade House to Milford Sound occupies from two 
three days, according to the capacity of the pedestrian. It has 
several occasions been accomplished in one day. The first section- 
the journey is from foot to head of the Clinton Canon, then comes ^ 
ascent of McKinnon's Pass, the descent to the Sutherland Falls, fit 
the walk down the Arthur Valley to the head of Milford, varied \>Z 
boat trip across Lake Ada if desired. The tour is across practice 
level or gently sloping country with the exception of McKinnon's P^ 
a narrow razorback between 3,400 ft. and 3,500 ft. above the sea, 
volving a climb of some 1,800 ft. from the head of the Clinton Caa^ 
and on the return journey of an additional 1,000 ft from the Arti 
Valley (on this account it is easier to travel from Te Anau to Milf^ 
than vice versa). The foot-road is good, and for a considerable distal^ 
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lies through the shady bush ; the track over the Pass is a well-graded 
alpine path. The Tourist Department keeps a staff of men on the 
Toute aU through the summer months, and Government guides may be 
engaged, but the track is so good that there is no fear of losing it. 

There are comfortable shelter-huts at convenient stages, furnished 
with sleeping-accommodation and well supplied with food. There are 
separate huts for ladies. The huts are maintained by the Government 
foTthe use of tourists, and there are resident cooks at each, so that the 
traveller has his wants promptly attended to, and enjoys all the plea- 
sures of a holiday in the bush without the discomforts and labour at- 
tendant upon " camping out." 

Distances. Miles. 

Glade House, Te Anau, to Pompalona Huts .. .. 10 

Pompalona Huts to Quint in Huts . . . . . . 9 

Quintin Huts to Sutherland Falls . . . . . . . . IJ 

Quintin Huts to Milford Sound (including 4 to 5 miles by boat 

across Lake Ada) . . . . . . . . . . 13 

By launch across the Sound to Sutherland's accommodation- 
house . . . . . . . . . . . . 2 

The total walking distance is about 33 miles. 

The distance from Glade House to Milford may be covered conveniently in 
*bree days in the following stages : — 

First Day. — Walk to Pompalona Huts. 

Second Day. — Walk from Pompalona Huts across the Pass to Sutherland 
^aUs and Quintin Huts. 

Third Day. — Walk from Qu'ntin Huts to Lake Ada, lunching at hut en 
^<«rfe; boat across the lake (or walk around its western shore), and walk to head 
^ Sound ; thence launch to Sutherland's. The walking-trip round the shores of 
l^ke Ada is advised on the outward trip, returning by the boat on the lake. 

Charges. — Meals and beds at huts, 2s. each. Track ticket, 3s. 6d., including 
'ernes on Clinton and Arthur Rivers. Guide fees : 12s. 6d. per day for one per- 
^^ 28. 6d. per day for each additional member of party. Boat on Lake Ada, 
28. 6d. 

Those engaging guides have preference in hut accommodation. 

The menu at the huts includes fresh bread, fresh butter, ham and bacon, 
Po^toes, various tinned vegetables, and tinned meat, soups, and fruits 

CLOTfflNG and Equipment. 

Pedestrians should travel lightly and easily clothed. All luggage can be 
*®^ at Glade House until return. 

A strong suit of moderately light clothing should be worn. Showers are 
*'6^uent in this country in summer, but heavy mackintoshes, &c., are simply 
^Jcumbrances ; one never takes cold when on the move, and wet clothes can 
**^ay8 be thoroughly dried at the hut fires in the evening. 

The traveller should be prepared to carry his own few necessaries for the 
^P' As a precaution in case of rain, the *' swag " should be packed in a small 
Waterproof valise, or a square of oil- sheet. 
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The following articles of clothing and equipment are recommended for 
travellers making the overland trip : Men : Knickerbocker suit ; two pairs of 
stockings ; stout boots, medium nails ; putties ; pair of slippers or light shoes^ 
for wearing in huts ; two soft shirts ; change of underclothing ; soft felt 
hat ; short Ught mackintosh cape, to cover body only, or strong umbreQa.;- 
loose gloves ; spirit flask. Women : Plain Ught skirt, short ; Ught knickerbocker 
underwear ; hat suitable for either sun or rain ; change of stockinss ; woolto 
underwear; strong boots, with medium-sized nails, low and broad he€&; puttiM^-' 
pair of sUppers ; easy-fitting gloves ; waterproof cape or strong umbrella. 

Note. — The traveUer may save himself the trouble of carrying a gun or rifle 
to Te Anau, as he would not be permitted to take it into Fiordland. All ji^tiTe 
birds are strictly protected. For the angler there is good sport. The CKntoa 
River and Lake Ada carry large trout, and there are many miles of fishing-wate^ 
In Milford Sound there is excellent sea-fishing for blue-cod, hapuku, &c IktA 
are not aUowed to be brought into Fiordland, for fear of injury to the .gronao^. 
birds. 



THE CLINTON CANON, 



Colossal rock- architecture is the great feature of this region. 
Grand Canon of the Clinton is New Zealand's Yosenaite, presentmgi 
an even huger, wilder scale the most striking characteristics of 
world-famed valley in the Sierra Nevada. It is an immense ice-gouged 
trough in the heart of the mountains, a depression fourteen miles long 
(twice the length of the Yosemite) and from a quarter to half a mile 
in width, walled by perpendicular cliffs of from 3,000 ft. to 4,000 ft. 
in height, sloping steeply back therefrom to snowy mountain-peaks of 
between 6,000 ft. and 7,000 ft. This wonderful valley-rift is filled to 
overflowing with a dense and beautiful forest climbing even the granite 
sides of the caiion where the slope is anything less than absolutely 
vertical, and through its midst winds the crystal river, fed by a thousand 
streams and cataracts, some descending seemingly from the clouds, 
so lofty is their birthplace in the perpetual snows. 

The first half of the walk up the caiion of the Clinton is through 
the beech forest, cool and mossy, and pregnant with the mystery of 
imtold centuries. Lofty trees growing close together uplift a canopy 
of richest green, admitting here and there glints of sunshine that turn 
the crisp tawai-leaves carpeting the path to leaves of gold. The 
boles of the trees are clothed with a thick matting of mosses, lichens, 
and ferns, and orchids grow in the forks of their branches. From the 
wide-spreading boughs hang long beards and festoons of grey and 
golden moss. In places the clematis hangs in white starry clusters 
from the trees, and the rata dyes the outskirts of the bush as gorgeous 
a crimson as in the Northern forests. Further up the valley, in the 
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IN THE CLINTON VALLEY, McKINNOn's PASS IN THE DISTANCE. 

more open parts, there are acres and acres of ribbonwood or lacebark 
(tliewhauwhi of the Maoris) diffusing a delicious perfume and showering 
tile path with delicate white blossoms ; the streams are here and 
there covered with these " floating flowerets," scattered by the summer 
weezes. High overhead, where the tree-tops part now and then, we 
see the walls of the canon, lifting thousands of feet above us, in some 
places draped with the vegetation that in this region climbs perpen- 
dicular precipices in so wonderful a fashion, in others presenting a sheer 
palisade of bare black or grey granite, streaming with waterfalls and 
wbouring no plant or shrub upon its rugged face. 
. Leaving the denser bush, the tremendous rock ramparts on either 
8}de excite our wonder more and more. The wall close on our left, 
^ing to the clouds in one grand scarp, is remarkably uniform in 
<^oiitoiir for nearly its whole length to Castle Mountain, at the head 
^^ the canon. The expressive Maori name Pari-roa, meaning " Far- 
stretching Cliff," has been given to this colossal mountain-front. 

. The bird-life of this valley is of exceeding interest. The tui's note 
^8 the most frequently heard, and kaka parrots and wood-pigeons abound. 
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The forest is the haunt of the wingless, or rather flightless night-roam- 
ing birds of New Zealand, the kiwi, weka, and kakapo. As night comes 
on in these quarters around the huts is heard the crv of the kiwi — the 
" hidden bird of Tane " (the Maori god of the woods), and the sharp 
md melancholy call of the weka. The beautiful putangitangi (paradise- 
duck) and the whio or " whistler " (the blue mountain-duck) are seen 
floating on the glassy Clinton. Here and there, where the track winds 
round the margin of some clear calm pool, there are little fleets of whio 
disporting themselves quite fearlessly, uttering now and then the 
peculiar cry, like a whistle with a cold in it, that has gained for 
them their Maori name. They have never learned to fear man's 
destroying gun, and their confidence is pretty to see. 

At about ten miles from Glade House are the Pompalona Huts. 
En route, the traveller sees on his right, across the Clinton, the snowy 
mass of Mount Mackenzie, a bold, craggy peak some 6,000 ft. in height, 
named after Mr. Thomas Mackenzie, M.H.R. From a great rift in th^ 
mountains plunges a remarkable waterfall, whose total descent fronk 
its parent snow-fields cannot be much less than 3,000 ft. In itEv 
lower course, where it leaps into view, after falling some himdreds of 
feet it strikes the rock and shoots outward and downward like some 
immense liydraulic sluice, pulsating furiously. This cataract has 
been named the '* Hirere," meaning " to flow in gushes or spurts." 
St. Quintin's Falls (named after Quintin McKinnon) are also seen 
on the right-hand side of the valley — a beautiful cataract of great 
volume and height, descending from the snows of Mount Mackenzie. 

Four miles beyond the Pompalona Huts Lake Mintaro is passed 
(right). The head of the canon is now in view, and there are mag- 
nifi(;ent ])ictures of Balloon Peak, with its tremendous precipices, 
down which avalanches thunder after a heavy fall of snow. Min- 
taro is a small lagoon, dark green, and bosomed in the trees. It 
is a lake of wonderful reflections. One might say of it, as Henry 
Thoreau wrote of his beautiful river the Concord : " The birds 
seemed to fly through submerged groves, alighting on the yielding 
sprays, and their clear notes to come up from below. We were iincei* 
tain whether the water floated the land or the land held the water 
in its embrace." Paradise-ducks and whio sail about its wateis, 
littering their singular cries ; and the dense woods around are alive 
with the songs of the tui. Mintaro has an air of uncanny mystery, 
with its burgeoning forests, bearded with long moss, and its inscrutable 
depths — fitting haunt for some Maori taniwha, . . 
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MOKINNON S PASS, FROM THE VALLEY OF THE CLINTON. 
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McKINNON'S PASS. 



Leaving Mintaro the Upper Clinton River is crossed, then the ascea 
of McKinnon's Pass is begun. The canon narrows, and the air is tremu 
lous with the voice of many waters. Thickets of sweet flowering 
ribbonwood are passed : the blossoms somewhat resemble orange 
blossom in appearance and perfume. Suddenly a stupendous precipic( 
confronts the -traveller, sweeping round from left to right in a half-mooi 




'mE VALLEY OF THE MISTS. 

LOOKINC} DOWN THK CLINTON CANON FllO.M THE SUMMIT OF MCKINNON's PASS. 

cul-de-sac, without a break or ravine— a tremendous wall of granite 
perhaps half a mile wide at the summit of the basin and upwards c 
bare rock. This is the head of the canon. It is an extraordinar 
3,000 ft. in vertical height. Down the walls of this mighty Colosseun 
of the mountains stream scores of cataracts — the sources of the Clintoi 
— which from a distance resemble white glistening threads drawi 
straight from top to bottom of the precipice. High above all are th< 
snowfields, and the naked crags of the upper mountains. 
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At first glance there is no apparent exit from this Dantesque canon. 
Towering overhead on the right front is a lofty ridge curving down 
bet\veen two gigantic monoliths whose sharp pinnacles touch the 
clouds— Mount Hart on the left, Balloon Peak on the right. Approach- 
ing the wall, a track reveals itself, corkscrewing up the mountain-side, 
through clinging clumps of ribbon wood and through beds of Alpine 
floA^ers. Trudging up along this track — a well-graded, easy Alpine 
patli— the scene becomes grander with every bend and turn, and the 
full view of the canon-head impresses one beyond words. Now the 
ftora begins to excite attention. There are pretty little violets 
*iid forget-me-nots, daintily white. There are whole gardens of the 
beautiful mountain-lily or rather buttercup (Ranunculus lyallii), 
blossoms of purest white resting on great cup-like leaves, which are 
<^ften found half-full of Nature's " mountain-dew." Far up the Pass 
^nd to left and right the lovely beds of white and green extend. Large 
fountain-daisies (Celmisia) abound. These flowers, with their thick 
downy leaves, are the tikumu of the South Island Maoris, who were 
^ont to use the silver-backed leaves as a tohu-rangcUira to ornament 
^h.6ir hair on festive occasions, just as their North Island cousins used 
^te huia-feather. The toi or mountain-palm, with its long sword- 
l^aves, is seen, and near. the top of the pass are dwarf neinei (the 
-^pine Dracophyllum), symmetrical and handsome. 

The panorama from the summit of McKinnon's Pass is superb 

l^^yond belief. It is one of the great pictures not only of New Zealand 

l>iit (rf the world. The two monumental peaks which form the right 

^nd left bastions of the narrow wall shoot sharply up like two prodigious 

marline-spikes — bare ice-chiselled rock-masses 6,000 ft. to 7,000 ft. in 

lieight. Balloon Peak presents on every side almost vertical faces. 

There is no peak like it in the whole of our alpine region. Its summit 

Has never yet been trodden by human foot ; it stands scornful and 

*lone, shrugging off even the soft garment of snow with which Nature 

endeavours to clothe its huge nakedness. Its straightly towering 

presence dwarfs, overwhelms all other landscape features. It is the 

<^linton's El Capitan. 

Look around you.. Ossian in his grandest mood never dreamed of 
®^ch a savage mountain-scene as this — fit setting for the battles of the 
gods. You are in the very heart of the western alpine land — a world 
of rock and ice. Peak after peak rises to the sky, in gables, pyramids, 
lock-cones, and spires of wildest architecture, snow-capped and blazing 
^th glaciers. Right ahead, just across the abyss, an immense glacier 
"^shes white fire, bedded in the lap of a black mountain. Its crevasses 
gleam pale blue, its jagged edge overhangs a precipice, and every 
Qow and then discharges thundering avalanches in glittering white 
^aacades into the mist- veiled chasm, where the ice-bom rivers roar, 
^aen look back down the Clinton. The valley from which you have 
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climbed is, perhaps, immersed in fleecy fog, which fills it from side 
to side, a vast winding river of swirling vapour. 

The momitain just opposite, dominating the head of the Arthiur, 
is Mount Elliott ; the icefields are those of the Jervois Glacier. To 
the left is another magnificent guardian of the new caiion. Mount 
Pillans, a perfect cone, bedded in rich forests and terminating in a 
symmetrical peak of bare dark-grey granite. The immense precipice 
over which the Sutherland Waterfall plunges is hidden from view as 
yet, but it is close on the left between Mount Pillans and Mount Hart. 
The glacier- fed mountain tarn, Lake Quill, forming the reservoir of 




THE JERVOIS GLACIER, MOUNT ELLIOTT. 
FROM FOOT OF McKINNON's PASS (MILFORD SIDB). 



the great cataract, may be seen from the top of Mount Hart, which 
is climbable in spite of the sharp and rugged aspect which it presents 
to one standing on the pass. 

Tho story of tlio discovery of this pass is interesting. Quintin McKinnon, 
after several unsuccessful attempts to find a pass to Milford Sound from the head 
of Te Anau, made his final and successful effort in the spring of 1888. For eome 
time his whereabouts was unknown. The Chief Surveyor of Otago (Mr. Adams) 
formed a party to explore the vicinity of Milford, and measure the Sutherland 
Falls. He invited Messrs. Thomas Mackenzie and W. S. Pillans to join him, 
their object being to find a pass to Te Anau, and, if possible, come across McKin- 
non, whose long absence was causing anxiety. The party arrived in Milford 
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in September, 1888, where they established their headquarters, MessrB. Mackenzie 
and PiUans pushing on as far as the Sutherland Falls, near the foot of which theyj 
met Donald Sutherland — discoverer o£ the great waterfall. After recomMHtrir-- 
the country, and liberating some trout-fry in the Qeddau River and Lake Ad 
the party decided that a. likely pass could be found near Mount Ballcoo, an^ 
leaving part of their equipment inland, they returned to the Sound foir amp' 
suppHes. At the suggestion of the Chief Surveyor Joe's River was explored, 
was thought that McKinnon would perhaps emerge at that river, but unsuc 
fully. One morning one of the road-men told Mr. Adams that he had seen th 
"explorers" come over the pass, and he pointed up towards where McKinnd 
Pass was afterwards found. " What do you mean," asked Mr. Adi^ms.. ** Wf 
he replied, **I was up this morning by daybreak, and I looked up and saw 1 
black swans coming over to this side from the other, and, as birds general!^ fly 
over the lowest gaps in a range, I should not be surprised if that is wherv tilie 
pass is." This surmise was soon proved correct, although neither Mr. Ad&mk nor 
Mr. Mackenzie was destined to be the first to cross the saddle. Mr. MacMdnzie 
and two companions did some exploring on the head- waters of the Arthur Itiver, 
beyond the Sutherland Falls. About two miles above the Falls they creased a 
low saddle, over which the river fell, forming a wild rapid. A Httle beyond 
this they discovered a very pretty lake, into which two lovely waterfalls fell. 
This lake they named St. Mary's. A flock of ducks on the lake, on seeing 
the explorers, swam right over to them, doubtless wondering what the strange 
creatures were. Following the river the party passed a large accumulation of 
avalanche snow, which came right across the valley and formed a small lake, the 
river finding its way beneath the snow. The river here forks off into two 
branches, the one taking a southerly course and the other a northerly one. The 
south branch reaches the valley over a steep rocky face, some 700 ft. high, forming 
a fine waterfall of some three leaps which was named the Kenneth. The northern 
branch, it was afterwards found, led through a fine pass to one of the sounds (the 
Sutherland). The party then returned to camp below the Sutherland Falls, and 
on their way down to Milford they were deUghted to find two trees blazed with 
McKinnon' 8 initials, also a sheet of paper stuck upon the end of a stick, and 
bearing the following: " Arrived 17th October, 1888. All well. 4 o'clock sharp. 
Grone down river. Q. MoKinnon." A couple of hours later they overtook 
McKinnon, and from him obtained a description of the hardships he had under- 
gone, and the parties then united] to return to Te Anau. Many difficulties were, 
however, experienced in again finding the Pass ; bad weather set in, and, after a 
rough time, they reached Te Anau and pushed on to Lumsden, whence a telegram 
was sent announcing the important discovery. 



THE SUTHERLAND FALLS. 



Descending the precipitous northern side of the Pass by a carefully 
graded path, the route crosses a rocky-bedded stream, well named 
Roaring Creek, fed by the melting ice of the Jervois Glacier, and 
enters the Arthur Valley. On the right are beds of avalanche snovr 
and ice, fallen from the black cliSs of Elliott. The Arthur Valley 
ends in a dead wall sagging down between Balloon Peak and Mount 
Elliott, after the manner of the Clinton head, but not so defiantly 
precipitous, and seamed with couloirs and grown with snow-grass and 
shrubs. The track soon leaves the avalanche dShris and strikes 
into the bush, skirting Roaring Creek. Some fine cascades are passed. 
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THE QUINTIN HUTS, NEAR SUTHERLAND FALLS. 



Tlie principal fall has hollowed out a peculiar corkscrew-like water- 
lace, Helen Falls, and plunges furiously down into a deep and whiriing 
pool. Near here a signboard indicates the turn-off (left) to the 
Quintin Huts and Sutherland Falls, the Milford Sound track continuing 
straight down the valley. 

At nine miles from Pompalona Huts are the Quintin Huts. 
These huts, a welcome sight to the tired traveller, stand in a little 
^^earing in the midst of the dense beech forest. 

A track, a mile and a quarter in length, leads from the huts to the 
^^nk of the Sutherland Falls. This is one of the loveliest of wood- 
land walks. Great beeches, rata, silver-birch, and other fine trees 
^^terlock their branches overhead, all hanging with thick beards of 
^^y and crimson moss. It is always semi-twilight in the deeper 
Shades, where the foUage quite excludes the sun ; and everything is 
^Iftsh and fantastic. 

Emerging from the fringe of the enchanted forest, you turn a corner, 
?^d suddenly the famous waterfall leaping from the clouds drops 
^^to a hidden chasm, from which a cloud of steam-like spray continually 
^cends. The first impression of the Sutherland Falls is often one 
Pl disappointment, for it is hard to reaUse that it is close on 2,000 ft. 
^ix height, so cyclopean are the dimensions of the surrounding moun- 
tains. It is long and narrow, like a white ribbon hanging down the 
Precipice. But the longer you gaze at it the more your wonder grows. 
Approaching the grassy verge of the frothing pool into which it plunges, 
and looking up, up to where cloudland and mountain meet, you see 
the first leap shooting out over the edge of a great gap in the perpen- 
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.Mnirnn.lM.xMli.M y^y. SUTHERLAND FALLS (1,904 ft.). [photo, Dunedin. 
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dicular clifE of granite, then another long drop — a pulsating band 
of silver drawn down the dark wall — then the third and shortest leap, 
in itaeli a great waterfall, thundering into the boiling whirlpool at your 
feei.' Iris colours play round the fall -foot, and when the sun floods 
iiamf^ through the flying spray the giant cataract and clifE are seen 
tlitd|l|(lL the most glorious of rainbows. 

: fljb white man had set eyes on this great water-leap prior to 1880. 
OiLii|e^ lOfch November of that year, two adventurous gold-prospectors, 
DqiU||4- Sutherland and John Mackay, working up from Milford, dis- 
Wfit^ the falls to which the Government afterwards gave Sutherland's 
Qafmu \8utherland's report was not generally credited until 1888, 
lAfla 4 Qovemment survey party explored the valley and took nieasure- 
VHintBorthe fall. It was found to measure 1 ,904 ft. from top to bottom, 
diriied into three leaps— 815 ft., 751ft., and 338 ft. The great 
Tonmite 9all is said to descend 2,600 ft. in a series of cascades ; a 
fftaim, however, intervenes between two of the leaps, the highest 
ofirliicfa is 1,600 ft. Above the break in the cliff, where it makes 
iti fint drop, the stream courses down in a series of rapids and 
cyeadeB from its source in Lake Quill. If these are taken into ac- 
oonntk tte Sutherland will probably represent a total fall of over 
^ODOft. 

The first and only man to scale the awful parapet over which 
tile wateifall pours was a daring young surveyor named William 
Qoill, who climbed it in 1890 and discovered the glacier-fed lake 
'wlpch now bears his name. Less than a year afterwards he met a 
Uoeiy death while exploring the rugged country between the head 
«ILAk6 Wakatipu and Milford Sound. 



THE ARTHUR VALLEY AND LAKE ADA. 



-The last section of the journey to Milford is thirteen miles down 
itm valley of the Arthur, either crossing Lake Ada by boat or walking 
doDg its shores, then by launch two miles to Sutherland's accommoda- 
tion-house at the head of the Sound. 

For some miles the beautiful bush track from the Quintin Huts 
doiely follows the Arthur River, divinely clear and overhung by an 
intorwoven canopy of foliage and flowers. In places the river flows 
ia km& calm, shimmering reaches, broken only by the leap of the 
Iwmt or the ripples from the disporting water-fowl ; in others it zigzags 
iawn over great boulders in. wild snowy rapids, which form charming 
mto^pictures as seen through the arches of the trees. On the right 
•are the lofty buttresses of Mount Elliott, broken into snowy summits ; 
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on the left are Mount Edgar (6,370 ft.) and the impregnable heigba 
of the Danger Mountains, their sides all deeply green and dripping 
with the mists. The track follows down the eastern bank of tk 
Arthur River for some six miles bevond the Falls huts. The river 




IN THE BEECH WOODS. 
ON THE MILFOED TRACK, ARTHUR VALLEY 
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is then crossed by means af a 
cage running on a wire rope or 
bv boat. Thence the routf; m 
along the western side until 
Lake Ada is reached. 



The BeU Rock Cas^ 
cade is seen on the left 
shortly after crossing 
the Arthur. Mackay's 
Creek (named after 
Sutherland's fellow- 
pioneer) comes tumbl- 
ing down from tiie 
mountains in haste tci 
flhowufl the most en 
beautiful of 




all thie cascades in this 
land of a myriad water- 
falls. The stream de- 
scends some bundled 3 
of feet in a succession 
of leaps, and, just 
below the princi- 
pal cataract, it 
is crossed by a 
|oot-bridge, rest- 
ing midway on a 
buge and mossy 
booider, roimd 
^h the waters 
plunge tumoltu- 
oDriy. The ex- 
quisite white- 
ness of . the 
^hsting water 
^^gainstthe green 

l^iickgroimd of forest, the fairy-land of tree-ferns on the banks, the 
nchly mossed and enamelled rocks — grey, and emerald, and crimson, 
and vivid gold — that strew the bed of the stream compose a scene of 
nnimaginable loveliness. It is useless to photograph it. The charm 
of the whole picture lies in its colouring. For the landscape artist 
there is no daintier bit of waterfall scenery. 

The cascade takes its name from a remarkable hollow rock which 
^ just across the creek, a few yards from the bridge. Outwardly it 
^ a great solid boulder, overgrown with ferns and shrubs. On the side 



THE BELL ROCK CASCADE. 
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of the rock next the falls there is a low, cavernous opening. Stoopio^, 
you enter it and find yourself in a huge bell-Uke cavity, 10 ft. high and 
affording room for several persons to stand upright. The rock evi- 
dently once stood in the river-bed, the receptacle for one of the falls. 
The combined force of the water and the ceaseless grinding of smaUer 
boulders hollowed it out into this great cup ; then it was in some 
erratic fashion washed or rolled down to its present position, and up- 
ended by the river-bank, a monument to the marvellous power and 
precision of Nature's stone-cutting agencies. 

Resuming the journey Sound wards, the Arthur River is closely fol- 
lowed for a short distance, to the boat- landing near the head of Lake 
Ada. From the head of Lake Ada the pedestrian has the alternative 
of continuing the journey on foot or rowing four miles across Lake 
Ada. On the seaward trip travellers are recommended to keep to 
the walking-track and make the return journey via Lake Ada, as 
the walking towards the Sounds is easier than on the return. Those 
who elect to go by boat both ways will miss a very fine sight— the 
Giant's Gate Waterfall, a cataract plunging 200 ft. clear into a deep 
pool close to the t^ck. The stream issues froui a tremendous defile, 
densely wooded are walled by lofty mountains ; its birthplace is in 
the snows of the Terror Peaks. 




ARTHUR VALLEY, NEAR THE HEAD OF MILFORD SOUND. 
(mount sheerdown on the right ; darran range in the distance.) 
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Lake Ada is glorified by the great mountains that surroiiiid it on 
every side, by the rich green woods that fold it in, and by its marvellous 
sliadow-pictures. Every snowy peak, every blue rang(» and verdurous 
M, every cloud, and every mist-bank are " painted on its glassy floor." 
On the right hand are the Sheerdown Mountains, shooting 3,000 ft. to 
4.000 ft. precipitously above the lake — an awesome rampart of eternal 
granite, seamed by the silver of many waterfalls. On the left the 
Terror Peaks, a wild uplift of broken crags, with the fantastically 
named Devil's Arm-chair — a sharp and frosty throne indeed, perched 
iigh in cloudland and cushioned with the never-melting snows. 




THE DEVIL .S ARM( HAIR 
(FROM THE AKTHTH VALLEY). 



The shores of Lake Ada wore possibly the last habitat of the lust 
tribe Ngatimamoe. Traces of those fugitive children of the mist were 
found here as lately as 1872. In that year Kupa Haereroa and a num- 
ber of other Maoris from Colac Bay, Southland, came round to Milford 
on one of their sealing expeditions. Leaving their sealing-boats at the 
head of the Sound, they explored the valley of the Arthur and went 
eel-fishing on this lonely lake. At first they imagined they were the 
first to break into this great wilderness, but soon after leaving their 
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LAKE ADA. 



boat at the mouth of the Arthur they were astonished to discover thr< 
prints of naked feet in the mud beneath a cliff. They inspected thei 
mysterious impressions as intently as Robinson Crusoe did the foe 
print on the sand, and on their way up the defile kept a careful wat 
for any other trace that would put them on the trail of the suppos 
Ngatimamoe. On the shores of Lake Ada they found in several pla( 
indications that primitive man had had his habitation there. Unc 
overhanging rocks they came upon deserted sleeping-places surround 
by rows of stones, and ashes of cooking- fires. At one of these cam 
there was a separate and smaller sleeping-place, indicated by stoD 
arranged in an oblong shape, somewhat apart from the other qua 
ters. Kupa remarked to his companions, " That must have been tl 
bed of the chief." But this was all, and with the exception of a numb 
of battered adze-heads of nephrite that Sutherland discovered wli( 
clearing the site for his home on the Sound, no trace has since be( 
found of the vanished tribe. 

Lake Ada abounds with brown trout of large size. Some years aj 
a visitor fishing from a small gravelly beach near the seaward end 
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t/ie kh landed in less than an hour fourteen splendid lish, weigliing up 
to l\l Jb. ; much heavier trout have since been caught. 

From the boat-landing at the foot of Lake Ada there is a walk of 
two miles through the buah and along the rapid- wlaiteiied Arthur River^ 
fcf an excellent road, to Sandfly Poijit, at the head of Milford Sound. 

Here there is an iron hnt, connected by telephone with Sutherland's 
(■ommodation- house two miles away» In auHwer to the ring the 
[ford pioneer^ s launch will shortly* be seen rounding the point, and 

Bixyri thereafter the traveller will find himself enjtiying a good dinner in 

i\ surprifiinglr cosy little home, close to the spfit w liere the hermit of the 

Siiimd pitched his lonely tent in 1876. 

Sutherland's house occupies a beautiful position on a partially 
clenred flat at the Sound-head, commanding a grand view of Mitre 
Peak, Pembroke Peak and Glacier, the Lion Hock, and other great 
lights of TMilford. Just on the right, but hidden from the house by 
a wooded spur, is the Bowen Fall. 

\J'mfi at 8utberland*6j 10a. per ds,y. OU-lanncJi iiire, lOs. per day per head.) 
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^HPi j^i^Hiitic scenery of South New Zealand reaches Hb 
cuhninating point in Milford Sound. It is the crown- 
ing glon' of Fiordland. Here the mountains are the 
highest and steepest on the coast, and the waters an 
tho do(»j)est. The loftiest sea-cliffs in the world are 
those to be seen here — cliffs which sink so straightly 
to the fiord-bottom that there is no anchorage within 
eviMi a f(*w feet of their gloomy walls. Mighty moun- 
tains of granite rise to dizzy altitudes above the 
Sound, their pinnacles white with perpetual snow and 
glinting with great glaciers. The perpendicular pali- 
sades of rock that confine the narrow waterway are 
awful in their tremendous bulk, the embodiment of 
overwhelming power and eternal stability. 

So huge has Nature builded here that the mind is at first utterly 
powerless to gras]) the dimensions of things. You are told that a 
cliff is nearly a mile in absolute vertical height above your head, that 
a single leap of a waterfall is more than five hundred feet, but the 
cliff is overshadowed by the still mightier mountain-mass behind 
it, and the waterfall seems but a puny streak of white against the 
enormous rock from which it springs. It is some time before the 
eye accustoms itself to this strange and wonderful place, and begins to 
give the several featiu-es of the landscape their true value and p^opo^ 
tion. 

A place of magniticent gloom is often one's first impression of 
Milford, particuhirly if it be entered from seaward ; a spot beyond 
description wild and forbidding, where the giant cliffs shut out the 
day, and cast their deep shadows from side to side of the canon-like 
fiord. The clouds are always drifting round the dark mountains, 
and it is an eerie thing to gaze up and up and see far above you, and 
far above the cloud-belts and the torn and trailing mists, the castled 
piles of granite apparently about to fall, so imminently fearful do they 
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tower above the Sound. But when once the traveller from witihoat 
passes the lofty sea-gates and enters the lake-like inner expanse, 
his sensations of awe are quickly merged in unspeakable delight at 
the wondrous plentitude and tropic richness of the vegetation, the 
flashing of the countless waterfalls, and the gorgeous flush of coloni 
which bathes \\nnding fiord and deep ravine and climbing woods. 

A pure white glacier sparkles in diamond-points at the head of a 
green valley ; sno\\y cascades curv^e gracefully out from dark cliffy 
notches, and drop in pulsing showers of silver to the Sound. 
Pines, beeches, rata and other beautiful flowering trees, tall and 
graceful tree-ferns with their feather^' plumes, and waving titoi palms 
densely clothe the shores wherever they can gain a foothold ; green 
shrubs climb the steep and dripping walls of rock to the sky-line, the 
trailing kiekie with its long sword-leaves thickly borders the straight 
water-edge ; the vertical precipices, watered by the countless runnels 
that continuously trickle from the mountain-tops, are coated with 
cool and dewy mosses of brilliant hue, and every interstice holds a 
sweet and trembling fern. So closely allied are the tenderly beautiful 
and the sternly grand in this wildest corner of our wild Fiordland. 

Milford Sound is the northernmost of the great fiord-systems that 
break the south-west coast. Inconsiderable in length as compared 
with Dusky or Doubtful Sound — it is ten miles from head to ocean- 
mouth — it surjjasses them all in sheer boldness of contour. In its 
most restricted part, between Mitre Peak and " The Palisades " of the 
Kimberley Range, it barely exceeds a quarter of a mile in width, and the 
<liffs are from 3,000ft. to 5,000ft. in perpendicular height. There 
<ire no arms or branch-fiords ; the Sound, after rounding out at its 
head into circular basins with low and wooded margins, terminates 
abruptly at the foot of the Shcerdown Heights, a perpendicular wall 
<*(iualling if not surpassing Mitre Peak and the Lion Rock in indomitable 
jzrimness of front. Like the other Sounds and the Alpine lakes, Milford 
occupies the bed of an enormous glacier of the great ice age. The 
story of its past is to be read in the smoothly polished face of the 
cscar})nionts that oncje confined the mighty mass of ice, slowly heaving 
seawards in a solid frozen river, which was in places far more than a 
tliousand feet in depth. Tlie greatest ascertained depth of the fiord 
is 1,281 ft. — ii sounding obtained near the narrowest part, in the 
vicinity of the Stirling Fall. In other places, depths of 200 fathoms 
and 180 fathoms with no bottom have been recorded. 

On the noithern side of the fiord, about three miles beyond the 
wooded valley of Harrison Cove, is Pembroke Peak, rising to a height 
of (),7(X) ft., with a large glacier showing on its south-eastern face. 
On the o])posite side of the Sound the highest elevations are the bold 
IJjiwrenny Peaks, over 6,000 ft. The most remarkable of the clifis 
which immediately border the fiord are the sharp-topped Mitre Peak, 
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SUTHERLAND S ACCOMMODATION-HOUSE, MILFORD SOUND. 



shooting up abruptly on the southern shore to a height of 5,560 ft., 
and the Lion Rock, the terminal spur of Mount Kimberley, and th( 
outliers of the Darran Mountains, which on the northern shore fal 
so suddenly to the immensely deep waters as to apparently lean ove] 
them. The highest peak in the Milford region is Mount Tutoko (i 
Maori word signifying a straight and precipitous mountain, a " sky 
prop "), which attains an altitude of 9,042 ft. The summit of Tutoko ii 
not actually visible from the Sound, because of the intervening heights 
it stands nearly north of the head of the fiord, and its fine glacier 
which descends to an unusually low level, may be seen by walking 
from Sutherland's up the Cleddau Valley, and then along the Tutok( 
Stream. Its terminal face is about eight miles from the head of th< 
Sound. 

The most remarkable of what may be called the "permanent' 
waterfalls of Milford is the singularly beautiful Bowen Fall. Cascading 
down from a wooded cleft in the frontal height of the Darran Rang< 
at the head of the Sound, it first of all hurls itself down on to a ledgi 
of granite rock in which it has worn a deep basin. The force of th- 
impact sends it shooting up again 50 ft. into the air, then describin . 
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a wonderful parabolic curve it falls 540 ft., to the level of the fiord. 
There is a track from Sutherland's up to the top of the Fail. Second in 
point of height is the lovely Stirling Fall, issuing suddenly from a 
ravine in the perpendicular side of the Kimberley Range, and thunder- 
ing 500 ft. in an unbroken plunge to the deep waters of the Sound. 

Cruising down the Sound, when the clouds are clearing after a 
Heavy £dl of rain, the face of the mountains is like fairyland. No 
longer grim and black and fearful, the cliffs are laced everywhere 
with the Btreanung silver of cloud-born cascades. Emerging from 
the mists sometimes half a mile or more overhead these waterfalls 
pour flashing to the Sound, turning whirling somersaults where they 
strike projecting rock-shelves, until they dash with a final desperate 
splash into the dark fiord. Sometimes they are dissipated in fine 
spray long before they reach the water. 

A strange spectacle in Daggs Sound, a small fiord south of Milford, 
was thus described by Commander G. H. Richards, of H.M.S. 
" Acheron," when surveying these Sounds in 1851 : — 

A remarkable scene occurred during'^our stay in this Sound. Our anchorage 
was at the head of the Northern Arm,^a cable's length from the shore, in 12 
fathoms. The change of the moon brought a nortli-west gale, with heavy.^rain. 
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and in the course of a few hours no less tlian fourteen magnificent cascades 
pouring down tlie steep sides of the mountains (upwards of 3,000 ft. high 
wliich we were surrounded, bringing with them trees of considerable size an' 
other obstructions met with in their passage. The effect was as if a heavy 
were breaking round the vessel ; the mist, floating as low as our mast-he 
occasionally obscured everything but the sides of the mountains and the f 
below, and produced altogether a scene as grand as it is possible to <itmi» 
This lasted without abating in any degree for two days, when the water akogi 
which had been as salt as the ocean, was for a considerable depth below thera 
perfectly fresh. ' 

This phenomenon frequently occurs on an even grander wotk 
Milford, where the mountains are loftier and the catclu&ettifl 
greater. In Freshwater Basin, at the Sound -head, backed ty.; 
4,000 ft. heights of Mount Sheerdown, the surface water is* quiteij 
after an unusually heavy rainfall, so immense is the volume ^ 
flood poured into it from the mountain-tops. ■. ■> 

The Waters of Greenstone. = - 

Te Wai-pounamu (" The Waters of Greenstone ") the Mj| 
call the South Island, and Milford Sound is one of the localities ir] 
justify the name. Near the termination of the long western spu 
Mitre Peak, close to Anita Bay, in the vicinity of the Sound-mai 
there is an outcropping belt of nephrite, a comparatively soft var 
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NORTHERN ail>E OF MILFORD SOUND. 

■ the LIFT ABB THB UON ROCK AND THE KIMBERLEY PEAKS; IN THE MIDDLE DISTANCE, 
HABBISON COVE; BEYOND, PEMBROKE PEAK AND GLACIER. 

of the green jade-stone peculiar to the West Coast. This nephrite 
is known to the Maoris as tangi-wai. Although not so much sought 
after by. the Natives of past generations for the purpose of making 
weapons and ornaments as the other and harder kinds of founamu, 
it is a beaatiful stone when pohshed, with the translucency of amber 
or tiie oleareat of kauri-gum. Long ago the nephrite reef was known 
to tiie Maoris ; in fact, its discovery is described in figurative fashion 
ia tlie legend of Tama-ki-te-Rangi (the captain of the Tairea canoe, 
one of the early Polynesian " pilgrim ships " from the South Sea 
Uands), which dates back for, perhaps, six centuries. Tama's wives 
1^ deserted him, and he searched for them all along this forbidding 
Wert, from Cook Strait southwards to Piopiotahi (Milford). The 
flax-like kiekie (Freycinetia hanhsii), which fringes the fiord for miles, 
spnuig, according to legend, from the shreds of Tama's shoulder-mat, 
torn ofi in his forest travels. Here he found one of his wahines, but 
^e had been turned into greenstone, and as Tama wept over her 
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his tears flowed^ so f opiously 
that they penetrated the verj 
rock. This is why the green- 
stone found on the slopes of 
Mitre Peak is called tangi-tvai 
(the water of weeping, or tear- 
water). If you take a clear 
piece of this stone and hold it 
up to the hght you will some- 
times see marks like water-drops 
in it. This is the 
true tangi - wai, for 
these are the tears 
of Tama-ki-te-Rangi. 

The first recorded 
shipment of green- 
stone made from the 
West Coast in Euro- 
pean times was in 
1842. Fox Point, 
the outer headland 
of Anit^ Bay, bears 
the name of the skip- 
per of the pioneer 
pounamu schooner. 
It was so christened 
by the captain of 
H.M. surveying-ship 
"Acheron," after 
Captain Henry T. 
Fox, of Sydney, who 
in 1842 commanded' Mu*r a Mqodiej 
the schooner "Royal 
Mail" on a voyage 

from Milford Sound to Manila (Philippine iHlands) with a part-cargd i 
greenstone. The history of this shipment of pounamu is rather ctiiiotJ 
About the year 1830, Captain Daere^ one of the early traders engag 
in the traffic between New Zealand and Sydney, obtained a greenstoB 
mere (a sharp-edged cliib used in hand-to-hand combats) from a Ma 
in the North Island, and made inquiries as to where the stone waa • 
be found. Some years^ aftenvard^^ he was in Manila, where somi 
Filipino merchants got sight of his beautiful mere, and eagerly ques*^ 
tioned him as to where the mineral was to be obtained. There was a 
great demand for jade in China, and they offered £500 per ton for all 
Captain Dacre could bring. The captain sold the weapon for a large 
price, and returning to Sydney fitted out the " Royal Mail," and des- 
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patched her to the west coast of New Zealand. She lay in 
for several weeks, while the greenstone-miners were away at ! 
some distance to the northward. About 2 tons of greenstc 
obtained, and taken to Manila, but the shipment was not a j 

one, as this p 
kind of pounc 
found to be 
small black 
which made 
marketable in 
Maori caiii 
in later tiqtti 
boats, cruisM 
tances aromM 
coasts for the 
of obtaining- gr* 
The last Maor 
tion in boats t 
for tangi'tvai ^ 
the year 187 
grinding - dow 
shaping of b 
pounamu into 
other weapo 
tools, neck - j 
and ear-ornam 
a long and 
work, and th 
lapidaries spei 
months, and s< 
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ture of a go 
The blocks we: 
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means of sha: 
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with a piece of hiripaka (quartz flint). Various karakia ox incantations 
were repeated by the Maor stone-cutters as they worked. This short 
cliami was universally repeated as a labour-l ghtener by the Natives 
of Murihiku when sawing blocks of founamu : — 

Ko haruru tai e ! 
E tu teitei e ! 
Tangaroa, ripiripia. 
Tangaroa, haehaea. 
Tangaroa, wawahia. 

(O thundering seas ! 
O lofty mountain -waves ! 
O Tangaroa ! aid. 
Tangaroa, cut it open. 
Tangaroa, split it open.) 

The ocean-god Tangaroa — the Maori Neptune — is here invoked as the 
god of the paunamu. 

A reference to the greenstone as the sacred stone of the sea-god 
(te whatu-kura a Tangaroa) is contained in a classic oriori or lullaby- 
^ng of Murihiku, in which a father while nursing his little daughter 
cliantB the age-old story of the pounamu, the "shining, glistening. 
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lightning-flashing treasure-stone of Tangaroa," and goes on in sp 
boHc language to sing the epic of the axe — 

" Tliis glittering axe of pounamu 

Will fell the forest-trees ; 

'T will surely slay 

The dragons of dark woods ; 

'T will lowly lay 

The lofty sons of Tane.* 

Prone now lies tlie totara. 
The cliild of Mumuwhango. 
From its proud trunk 
We'll hew canoes 
To paddle o'er tlie seas. 
O little maid ! " 

* Tane : The god of tlie forests. The trees are ** Tane's children." 

In the old days many a whale-ship made rendezvous in Anit 
Bay, for wood and water. There was a clearing of considerable sii 
here ; the site is still distinguished from the higher forest by the ligh 
green growth of hinahina (the South Island variety of mahoe — Md 
cytus ramifioris) and other small trees, Senecios, flowering veronica 
the mamaku tree-fern, and titoi palms. A Maori camp once stoc 
near the beach, and there was a track over the hills at the back 
Transit Beach, on the open coast 

Piopiotahi, originally the name of the greenstone beach at Ani 
Bay, is now applied by the Maoris to the whole Sound. The Souths: 
Maoris also sometimes speak of the Sound under the name of Whak 
tipu-wai-tai (" Salt-water Whakatipu "), because of its suppose 
general resemblance to Lake Wakatipu. Whakatipu- wai-tai is, ho' 
ever, more properly the name of Lake McKerrow (sometimes call 
Lake Kakapo), on the route between the head of Wakatipu and Martii 
Bay. 
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HE fiords which indent the West Coast south of Milford 
are thirteen in number. Of these the seven largest 
are usually visited, the remainder not possessing any 
distinctive characteristic. These seven fiords, south 
to north, are Preservation Inlet, Chalky Inlet, Dusky 
Sound, Breaksea Sound, Doubtful Sound, Thompson 
Sound, and George Sound. All are surrounded by 
very high and precipitous mountains, and the water is 
very deep and clear. The forest grows close down to 
the water's edge, and in many places overhangs it, so 
that vessels frequently moor to the trees. In most of 
the Sounds there are beautiful islets, all thickly 
wooded, and everywhere there are mountain torrents 
and waterfalls. Fish swarm in all these sheltered 

waters — red and blue cod, trumpeter, trevalli, mullet, groper — and 

afford splendid sport. 

The following is a table of steaming-distances between the chief 
places of interest, anchorage to anchorage : — 

Bluflf Harbour to Cuttle Cove, Preservation Inlet 

Cuttle Cove to Long Sound (head of Preservation) 

Cuttle Cove to Head of Dusky Sound 

Dusky Sound to Wet Jacket Arm 

Wet Jacket Arm to Hall's Arm (head of Doubtful Sound) 

Hall's Arm to George Sound 

GJeorge Sound to Milford Sound . . 

Milford Sound to Bluflf, direct 

**^e distances between the Sounds are so short that the excursionist 
^^ but a comparatively short time in the open ocean, and every night 
^^y be spent at a quiet anchorage in some lake -like cove. 
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PRESERVATION INLET. 



ViHitin^ the Hounds by sea from Port Chalmers or the BlufL the 
firHt pla(;e reached is Preservation Inlet (Rakituma). once a great 
whaling-rendezvous. Passing Puysegur Point lighthouse, the steamer 
rounds up into a lovely sheet of island-dotted water, anchoring for the 
night in C'uttle Oove, a perfectly sheltered bay, surrounded by thicklr 
forested slopes. Thence the voyage is continued by a very narrow 
channel into Long Hound, fourteen miles in length, a winding fiord 
of very deep water, in some places only half a mile wide, and surrounded 
by wooded mountains over 4,000 ft. in height. At the head of the 
fiord there is a fine waterfall. 

The small township of Oneroa (" Long Beach ") is seen on the 
iHMUtrn side of the Inlet. A historic spot in Preservation Inlet ]&■ 
Matauira Island, the site of the last fortified village of the Ngatiniamot 
Tribe ; it was captured by the Ngatikuri and Ngaitahu in the lattffT 
half of the eighteenth century. On the invaders' side, otie of the most; 
redoubtable of the Ngaitahu warriors, a Samson-like chief uamedl 
Tarewai, was killed. He was of great stature and herculean strength,' 
and his favourite weapon was a huge club made from part of the jaw-i 
bone of a spc^rni-whale. A curious stratagem, often employed in Maoff- 
warfare, was Hucu^essfully practised on the Ngatimamoe on the shores 
of l\u) Inlet. A Ngatikuri (rhief named Maru, dressed in a rou^ 
imh'ka or cloak of toi-leaves, acted the part of a seal gamboling on the 
beach in the early morning, and succeeded in deco™g the Mamoe 
down on the sands, armed only with their cutting-knives of obsidiaa. 
Their con(UMile<l enemies suddenly rushed upon them, cut them off 
from tho'r fort, and slew nearly all. The few survivors fled in the 
(linicttion of Dusky Sound. Some of the Ngatikuri pursued them 
(iV(M] th(^re, and finally, it is said, made peace with some of the 
fugitives and intermarried with the last of the Ngatimamoe. 



CHALKY (OR DARK CLOUD) INLET. 



This Sound is d vided from Preservation Inlet by a moimtainous 
tongue of land, nearly 4,000 ft. in height. Chalky Island, so named 
from its white cliffs, marks the entrance. Its Maori name is Te 
Kakahu-o-Tamatea (" Tamatea's Garment "). The Inlet runs in for 
eight miles and a half from the island, with a width of a mile and a 
half ; it then divides into two arms, one of which, Edwardson's Sound, 
trends to the north six miles, and the other, Cunaris Sound, to the 
east for five miles. 
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DUSKY SOUND. 



This beautiful fiord, or rather system of fiords, is in some respects 

the most interesting of all the Sounds. It is about twenty-two miles 

in length from ocean to head, and is cut up into a multitude of arms, 

coves, and island-sprinkled reaches. Near Sealers' Cove, on Anchor 

Island, close to the southern entrance to the Sound, there are over 

forty islets within the radius of a mile. Everywhere the shores and 

islands are richly wooded ; this is the paradise of the botanist. 
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Resolution Island (Taumoana), one of the State sanctuaries for the 
preservation of New Zealand's indigenous avifauna, separates Dusky 
from Breaksea Sound, immediately to the north. It is about fifty 
square miles in area, and is the home of great numbers of kiwi, toko- 
weka, kakapo, and other birds. Mr. Richard Henry is the Go- 
vernment custodian of the island. He is an enthusiastic naturalist — 
the Gilbert White of Fiordland — and has written some exceedingly 
interesting accounts of bird-life in the Sounds. He lives a hermit- 
like existence in a beautiful little spot on Pigeon Island. 
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Historically, Dusky is the most interesting spot on the West Coast 
It was discovered in 1770 by Captain Cook, who on his return to Ne^ 
Zealand in 1773, spent six weeks at anchor in the Sound, repau-ii^ 
his exploring-ship (the " Resolution ") and refreshing his crew\ 

lay in Pickersgill Harbour (named after the first heutenant of tl 

ship), on the south side, where he moored head and stern so close ^^Bi 
the shore as to reach it with a stage. The trees so overhung the sh -^ 
here that her yards and the branches interlocked. The site of Coofc^^: 
clearing on a hill above the cove is still plainly to be traced. Wk-^} 
here he carefully surveyed the Sound, and made friends with a sni ^/j 
hapu of Natives whom he found hving on an island which he call^^/ 
" Indian Island," just to the north of Pickersgill Harbour. 

Captain Cook and the naturaUst of his expedition (Mr. Foster^ 
have placed on record interesting accounts of these Maoris, who wer^ 
at first very reluctant to board the ship. The chief, before venturiflf 
on board the strange canoe of the white men, " took a small green 
branch in his hand, and struck the ship's side several times, repeatingr 
a speech or prayer. When this was over he threw the branch into the 
main chains and came on board." These Maoris have generally 
been considered to have been Ngatimamoe fugitives, but no doubt 
some of them were Ngatikuri, with, perhaps, Ngatimamoe wives, the 
spoils of war. The names of Maru, Te Ao-paraki, and a woman named 
Ki-mai-waho are handed down to this day amongst the Murihika 
Natives as those of the three principal inhabitants of Dusky at that tijooe^ 
and who, it is believed, were amongst the Maoris of whom Cook spQuiilp, 
Maru is considered to be the chief who went on board the " Resolution,*' 
and who presented Cook with a greenstone axe and a whalebone ctab, 
receiving in return several hatchets and other articles. It was he who 
had played the seal so successfully on the beach at Preservation, and 
who pursued the remnant of Ngatimamoe round the coast to Dusky 
in his canoe. 

In 1791 Vancouver (who had been a midshipman in Cook's shii^ 
visited Dusky Sound as commander of H.M.S. " Discovery," with a con- 
sort, H.M.S. " Chatham." The first sealing-gang in New Zealand waters 
was landed in 1792 at Facile Harbour, on Resolution Island, by th& 
ship " Britannia," of Sydney. In this harbour there are the sunken 
remains of an historic ship, the " Endeavour " (Captain Bampton), 
a teak-built East Indiaman of 800 tons, which was abandoned herc^ 
leaky, in 1795. In Dusky, too, was built the first European vessel in 
New Zealand — the " Providence," a small craft constructed by tie 
Britannia's seahng-party, and finished by the crew, of the "Endea- 
vour," some of whom sailed for Norfolk Island in her after tte 
abandonment of their unseaworthy ship, while others were taken aw»ir 
by a vessel called the " Fancy," and some of the remainder decked 
the ship's long-boat and daringly navigated the stormy* TasmaD 
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»ea in her. The " Endeavour " had come from Sydney, and was on 
voyage to India, and some of her passengers were time-expired and 
Scaped convicts from Botany Bay, who had stowed away. They 
^ere landed at Norfolk Island (then a penal station) after being taken 
way from Dusky. 

Dusky Sound is one of the wettest places on the wet West Coast. 
>uring the year ending 31st March, 1906, the rainfall at Pigeon 
sland, as registered by Mr. Henry, totalled 202*86 inches, or nearly 
^venteen feet. 



BREAKSEA SOUND. 



The entrance to this Sound, immediately north of Resolution Is- 
nd, is marked by Breaksea Island (Huruhuru-koekoea — " Cuckoo- 
athers "). Breaksea and Dusky Sounds are connected by a very 
jep and narrow passage named after H.M.S. " Acheron," whose 
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oflicers surveyed the' Sounds in 1851. It is eight miles long and h ,^// 
a mile wide, separating Resolution Island from the mainland, and is 
confined on either hand by precipitous wooded mountains 3,000 ft. 
to 4,000 ft. in height. Half-way through the passage, on the weBtera 
side, is Wet Jacket Arm, one of the most beautiful fiords on tlie costst, 
particularly celebrated for the number and magnitude of its cascades 
after rain. The arm is six miles in length, and one-third of a mile 
wide. There is anchorage at its head. Breaksea Sound is narror, 
with a number of small islets further restricting the passage, and divides 
into two arms, Brou^ijhton and Vancouver, stretching into the moun- 
tains, fourteen miles from the mouth of the Sound. The water is of 
great depth; a sounding of 1,700 ft. was obtained near the northern 
shore. 



DOUBTFUL SOUND. 



Doubtful Sound, with its long winding arms and countless coves and 
bays, is one of the most beautiful pleasure cruising-grounds on the Ne\v 
Zealand coast. The sheltered inner coast-line of Doubtful and the 
fiords connected with it is estimated at about a hundred miles, and- 
one might voyage for a week in and out of the labyrinth of harbour^ 
and landlocked nooks and round about the w^ooded islands, and eacb- 
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day discover something new. The principal arms are Smith Sound, 
Crooked Sound, and Hall's Arm. At the extreme head of the fiord is 
Deep Cove, some twenty- two miles from the ocean. On the shore of 
Deep Cove there is a Government hut for the accommodation of travel- 
lers ; a good whaleboat is kept here. A track leads through the moun- 
tains to the head of Lake Manapouri (ten miles and three-quarters). 
Close to the hut is a very fine waterfall, the Glory Fall, about 700 ft. 
|n height. The scenery in Hall's Arm is extremely fine ; one of the 
islets (Rolla Island) is covered with crimson rata-blossoms in mid- 
summer. This part of the Sound is very narrow, in places not more 
than a quarter of a mile in width. An interesting historical feniinis- 
<^ence of Doubtful Sound is the visit of the Spanish navigator Malaspina, 
<?ommanding the corvettes " Descubierta " and " Atrevida," in 1793. 
The Spanish narrative of this expedition — not hitherto published in 
English — was recently unearthed by the Hon. R. McNab, M.H.R., 
^d is detailed in his book " Murihiku : Some Old-time Events," which 
def^b. largely with the early visits to these Sounds. Bauza Island, just 
*il|pi the entrance to Doubtful, was named after one of Malaspina's 
who was sent in with an armed boat's crew to reconnoitre the 
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THOMPSON SOUND. 



This fine fiord joins Doubtful at the southern end of Secietarj 
Island, whose mountainous bulk forms its western wall ; vessels ac- 
cordingly pass out of Doubtful to the north by way of Thompson 
Sound. The Sound is ten miles in length. Bradshaw Arm (twelve 




Guy, photo. Duiicdin.] 



DBAS COVE, THOMPSON SOUND. 



miles), running eastwards from the junction of Thompson and Doubtful, 
is celebrated for its extremely grand scenery — precipitous mountain- 
cliffs, feathery woods, and innumerable waterifalls. Mount Grosnoz, 01^^ 
Secretary Island, towering over Thompson Sound on the '-west^ i^ 
4,360 ft. in height. 
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NANCY, CHARLES, AND CASWELL 
SOUNDS 



These fiords, close to each other, a short distance nor& of 
son, are seldom visited. Nancy Sound is eight miles in lep|^- 
narrow at the entrance, and opening out within to about tfaiee-i 
of a mile. At its head is a stony beach, overlooked by 
Peak (4,250 ft.). Charles Sound is seven miles long and avecageii 
a mile in width. Caswell is nine miles long, with a very nanowe 
and an average width of half a mile ; mountains of over 4^000 ft. 
it in. 




GEORGE SOUND. 



This is a very beautiful fiord, ten miles in length from ocean to head, 
and nearly a mile in width for the first seven miles. Several rivers 
flow into it, and there are lovely waterfalls. The densely wooded 
shores range up to 5,000 ft. in height. Lake AUce, a very pretty sheet 
of forest-bordered water, is a short distance by an easy track from the 
head of the Sound ; there is a boat on the lake. From here there is 
a track overland to the head of the Middle Fiord of Lake Te Anau. 
Many interesting bush rambles can be undertaken, and there is the best 
of fishing ; blue cod, butterfish, trumpeter, trevalU, crayfish, &c., are 
exceedingly abundant. Near the south-west side of the Sound there 
is reported to be a very remarkable sight, discovered many years ago 
by two Maori sealers from Colac Bay, but so far as is known not yet 
visited by Europeans. The Natives moored their cutter to the trees 
within the mouth of a river which flowed into the Sound on this side, 
and being short of food started up the valley through which the stream 
ran, hunting for weka and kakapo. They came to a grand waterfall 
of 200 ft. or 300 ft. in height, tumbling in great volume over a cHff. 
Scrambling up the sides of the cliff they saw the river boiling out of a 
chasm in the heart of a mountainous rock ; and surmounting this- 
height they found that they stood on a great natural bridge, under^ 
which the river dived. Many equally strange sights will no doubt b^ 
discovered as time goes on and this region of Nature's huge freak^^ 
becomes more thoroughly explored. 
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l&uir and Moodie,] 



AT THE HEAD OF GEORGE SOUND. 



[photo, Dunedin. 



.... BLIGH SOUND 



lit 



This fiord, named after the commander of the celebrated ship 
"Bounty," is very seldom visited. It lies six miles north of George 
Sound, and is guarded by wild precipitous mountains upwards of 
5,000 ft. in height. The Sound has three reaches, with steep-to shores. 
At its head is Bounty Haven, into which a considerable stream empties. 
'Oie scenery is exceedingly bold, but there is no special feature differ- 
entiating the Sound from the other fiords. 
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The Fauna of Fiordland. 
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' • part of New Zealand is so rich in inteiesting forms of bir^ 

life as the dense wet forests of Fioidland. About fifi 

species of native birds have been noted on the tra< 

between Te Anau and Milford. The flightless feathers 

oreatiures of this region include six species, of which t" 

amusing and mbchievous weka (wood-hen) is the mo 

nuaienms- There are two members of the remarkable apter} 

family, the kiwi and the tokoweka, both practically wingless ai 

tailless, with soft furry plumage, and long straight beals. Th< 

are of nocturnal habits, and though plentiful are seldom se 

unless the traveller is on a prolonged camping-tour. The tokowel 

(or roa^ is a large brown kiwi, with a longer beak than theJV)rdina 

grey-plumaged Idwi. 

The kakapo or large gromid-parrot [Sirimgops hidpropiUus), whi( 
has become extinct in the North Island, is a denizen of Fiordlani 
its numbers are unfortunately decreasing. Its head and iace are di 
tinctly owl-like, and it is, in fact, a connecting link between the o^ 
and parri^ts- It hides all day, and only comes out at sunset and 
night : its name, " kaka-po,'' means a " night-parrot," The Maoi 
were accustomed to hunt it at night, with dogs and torches. 

Reference has been made in the chapter on Lake Te Anau to t 
rare flightless takahea (.VtVorHfj? mahiffft). The last known speeimi 
of this bird, captured in 1898, is now to be seen in the Dunedin Musem 
The bird (a yoimg one) is 20 in. in height and 18 in. in length, with 
very strong and peculiarly arched red bill red legs, and short winj 
useless for purposes of flight but armed below the carpal point with 
sharp spur or claw. The plumage is a beautiful purplish blue on t] 
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YOUNG KAKA PARROTS. 




PARADISE DUCK (PUTANGITANGi). 
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head and fore-neclc, 
breast, and side ; 
the back is a rich 
olive green. In 
general appearance 
it is a large pukeko 
or swamp-hen, with 
aborted wings. The 
first known speci- 
men of the Notor- 
nis was caught by 
a party of sealers 
at Dusky Soimd in 
1842. This and an- 
other, also caught 
in Dusky, are now 
in the British Mu- 



seum. 



TOKOWEKA. OR ROA 

(the lar(je brown kiwi, Apteryx australis). 

Of the singing- 
birds, the tui or parson- bird (Prosthetnadera novcBzealandicB) is the 
most frequently heard. The melodious bell-bird (Anthornis melanura) 
abounds ; it is known in the North Island as the korimako, but is 
called by the Southern Natives makomako, or more commonly 
koparapara. The merry trilling note of the little riroriro or grey 
warbler is heard nearly _ 

everywhere, but particu- 
larly on the sunny fringes 
of the bush. It is often 
mentioned in the songs and 
stories of that keen nature- 
student the Maori. An old 
ditty says : 

Tangi e te riroriro. 

He tohu o te raiimati ; 

Taiia tahi te haereere. 

(Singing is the riroriro, 

A sign of suinnier clays ; 

And we'll saunter off together.) 

Of migrants there are 
two pretty and interesting 
birds, the pipiwharauroa 
(shining cuckoo — Chryso- 
coccyx lucidus) and the 
koekoea or koheperoa (long- 
tailed cuckoo — Eudynamis 




pipiwharauroa, or shining cuckoo. 
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taitensis). The pipiwharauroa winters in Australia and New Guinea, 
and the koekoea in the South Sea Islands. They arrive in New 
Zealand about October. Like the English cuckoo, the pipiwharauroa 
is regarded as the harbinger of spring ; it is called by the Maoris 
the Manu a Maui (Maui's Bird), because it reminds them that 




SHOVELLER, OR SPOONBILL DUCKS. 



the food-planting season has come, Maui being the tutelary deity 
of the gardens and cultivations. Its sweet and oft -repeated 
notes are heard most frequently around the sea-shore and in the cop- 
pices which compose the outer fringes of the forest, and are some- 
times interpreted by the Maoris as " Ku-i, ku-i — Whiti-whitiora," 
which may be translated " Safely crossed," in allusion, perhaps. 
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TEAL : Dl<KY SOIXD. 




WHIO (blue MOU^sTXlX DUCK). 
(PHOTOGRAPHED FROM "SATrr^T:, At Ti\:S^N: ?>o\:^\i.^ 
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to its arrival after its long flight across the ocean from the South 
Pacific isles. Its song is also construed as a command to' the 
kumara-planters : — 

Ko-o-oia^ koift, koia ! 
Tiria, tiria, tiria ! 
', . Whatiwhatia, whatiwhatia ! 




YELLOW-CROWNED PENGUIN. BLACK PENGUIN. 



bidding them dig away, break up their mother earth, and prepare the 
Soil for the seed-kumara. 

Both the pipiwharauroa and its long-tailed cousin are parasitic in 
their breeding-habits, and billet their famihes in the nests of the kindly 
little riroriro, which rears and feeds the clamorous young cuckoos. 
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WEKA, OR WOOD-HEN. 



The glossy barred and white-tipped tail-feathers of the koekoea are 
favourite Maori head-dress ornaments. Both birds take their flight 
for their warm winter- quarters about the end of February. 

The following is a list of the various birds noticed along the track 
from Lake Te Anau to Milford i^ound : — 

Small grey kiwi {Apteryx oweni). 

Tokoweka or roa (large brown kiwi) {Apteryx austraUs). 

Weka or South Island wood -hen {Ocydromus australis). 

Black wood-hen {Ocydromus fuMus). 

Kakapo or owl-parrot {Stringops hahroptilus). 

Pigeon — kiikupa {Carpophaga norce-zealandice). 

S])arrow-hawk — kaeaea {Ilarpa novce-zealandice). 

Harrier — kahu {Circwi goiUdi). 

More])ork — rum {Strix iiovce-zealandice). 

Kea or mountain-parrot {Nestor notahilis). 

Kaka-parrot {Nestor meridionalis). 

Parrakeet — kakariki {Cyanonunphus unicdor). 

Red-fronted parrakeet {Cyanoramphus novce-zealandice). 

Yellow-fronted parrakeet {Cyanoramphus auriceps). 

Kingfisher — kotare {Halcyon mgans). 

Ijong- tailed cuckoo — koekoea {Evdynamus taitensis). 
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Shining cuckoo — pipiwharauroa {Chrysococcyx lucidua). 
Native thrush — piopio {Turnagra crassirostris). 

* Orange- wattled crow — kokako {Glattcopis cinerea). 

* Blue-wattled crow {Glaucopis tuilsoni). 

* Saddle-back — tieke {Oreadion carunctUatus . 
Hobin {Miro albifrons). 

Tomtit — miromiro {Myiomoira macrocephcUa). 

Grey warbler — riroriro {Gerygone flaviventris), 

Canary or yellow-head {Orthoriyx ochrocephcUa), 

Parson-bird — tui (Prosthemadera novce.-zealandicR). 

Bell- bird — koparapara { Author riis melanura). 

Bush wren {Zenicus longipes). 

Rifleman {Acanthisitta chloris). 

White-eye — tiritiri-pounamu {Zoster&ps ccervlescens). 

Black fantail {Rhiptdura fuliginosa). 

Pied fantail — tiwakawaka {Rhipidura fiaheUifera). 

Rock wren {Zenicus gilviventris). 

Crested grebe {Podiceps cristatus.) 

Dabchick {Podiceps rufipectus). 

Paradise duck — putangitangi {Casarca variegata). 

Brown duck {Arms cMorotis). 

Little teal {Anas gibber if rons). 

Blue or mountain duck — whio {Hymenolcemus malacorhynchus)^ 

Black teal — papango {Futigida novce-zealandioe). 

Grey duck — parera {Anas super ciliosa). 

White- throated shag — aroarotea {Phalacrocorax hrevwostris). 

Black shag — kawau or koau {Phalacrocorax carbo). 




SADDLE-BACK (tIEKE). 



* These birds were numerous a few years ago, but are rarely seen now. 
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Among the large variety of sea-birds to be seen at Milfoi 
other Sounds are the following : — 

Brown petrel {ProceUaria cinerea). 

Mutton-bird — titi {Pu/finus brevicavdus). 

Red-bill or oyster-catcher — torea (a wading bird) (two species: 

topus unicolor ; Hcematopus longirostris). 
Blue penguin — korora {Eudyptula minor). 
Victoria penguin {Evdyptes c^irysocomiis). 
Crested penguin {Evdyptes pachyrhynchus). 
Yellow-crowned penguin {Eudyptes antipodum). 

The goldfinch and European thrush and blackbird are now pU 
The black swan is also seen. 




PARADISE DUCKS (PUTANGITANGi). 
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Stewart Island. ! 
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I stood upon a shore, a j^leasant shore, 
Wiiere a sweet clime was breathed from a land 
Of fragrance, quietness, and trees and flowers. 
Full of calm joy it was. 

" Hyperion." 



^-^ (Distance by steamer from Bluff Harbour to Half-moon Bay, Stewart Island,. 
"^ miles. Boardinghonses : Thomson's, Hansen's, and Ramsay's, each £1 10s. 
l^^i* week. Telephone service between Bluff and Half- moon Bay.) 




?HE most southern of New Zealand's pleasure spots is 
Stewart Island, separated from the Murihiku coast 
by the waters of Foveaux Strait — once a famous 
cruising - ground for sperm -whalers. Raki-ura the 
Maoris call Stewart Island — " Isle of the Glowing 
Sky." In figurative fashion it is also spoken of as 
Te Punga-o-te-Waka-a-Maui ("The Anchor of Maui's 
Canoe" ), the South Island being the "canoe," in 
Ngaitahu mythology, from which the demigod Maui 
:fished up the North Island, " Te Ika-a-Maui." This is a purely South 
Island concept, and it would be difficult to convince a Northern Maori 
of the superior antiquity of the Greenstone Land. Stewart Island is 
thirty-nine miles in extreme length (north to south) ; its greatest 
breadth is a little over twenty miles ; it contains 425,390 acres, or 
about 665 square miles, and is" roughly triangular in outline. It is 
mountainous, and thickly wooded^ and its shores are broken into a 
multitude of bays and harbours, with a host of green and rocky islands 
of all shapes and sizes studding its coasts and adorning its sheltered 
havens. Its cUmate is remarkably mild and pleasant, and though the 
most southerly of the three main islands of New Zealand it is as warm 
and sunny and free from frost as the valleys of Nelson or Banks Penin- 
sula. For boating, bathing, fishing, bush-rambling there is no more 
attractive spot. In scenery it is a complete contrast to the long 
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el plains of the adjoining mainland. Its inhabitants, too, are a 
3ple apart — a sea-loving race, fishing and oystering more than they 
nn, and producing as fine a class of sailors as the coasts of 
ova Scotia or of Devon. The island is rich in historj^ of the old 
dventbrous days, when trading brigs and schooners from Sydney - 
iide lay with boarding-nettings up and loaded carronades run out, for 
fear of the cannibal savages, and when more than one European crew 
were cut'ofE, clubbed, and eaten; when whalers and sealers from 
oveiB^as scoured its waters and off-shore islets, and came to a cautious 
anchor in many a secret cove. All along the coast there are names 
of nmiantic and suggestive import, names in which the writer of 
" Treasure ' Island " would have revelled — Hidden Island, Murderer 
Cove, Small-craft Retreat, Shipbuilders' Cove, Port Adventure, Fright 
Cove, Sealers' Bay, Pearl Island, Glory Cove, Misery Bay, and so on — 
each of which embalms some incident, often tragic, of bygone years and 
commemorates the visit of some early trading - craft or " blubber- 
hunter." 

Some of the ex-whalers and sealers (mostly Maoris and half:castes) 
8<5ll live at Paterson Inlet and other places, but the ancient industry 
of whale-chasing, which once attracted scores of American, EngUsh, 
^^d colonial ships to Foveaux- Strait, has become extinct, and nearly a 
Century of reckless slaughter almost exterminated the fur-seals. As 
^^r back as 1809 vessels returned to Sydney from South New Zealand 
Mth cargoes of from 10,000 to 13,000 and 14,000 seal-skins each'. 

The steam from the Bluff to Oban (Half -moon Bay), the township 

^1 Stewart Island, takes about two hours. On the passage across, 

ItuAPUKE Island is seen on the left, some eight miles away. This 

^land is inhabited by a number of Ngaitahu Natives, and has many 

ititeresting historical associations. It was one of the great gathering- 

l^laces of the Southern Maoris in time of war, and here the celebrated 

^hief Tuhawaiiki, mentioned in many accounts of the early traders 

^nd official visitors to New Zealand, built a strong pa or palisaded 

iort, in order to resist the expected Northern invader Te Rauparaha, 

in the " thirties " of last century. Tuhawaiiki owned a small European- 

l)uilt schooner, in which he made voyages along the coast ; he had a 

bodyguard of Maori soldiers, dressed in European uniforms, and he 

had cannon mounted in his island -fort Paraki-aio, the ruins of which 

are still to be seen. It was in his schooner that Bishop Selw}'n cruised 

to Stewart Island and along Foveaux Strait in 1844. Ruapuke was the 

scene of the labours of the most notable missionary to the Southern 

Maoris^ the late Rev. J. F. H. Wohlers, a German clerg\'man, who 

settled here in 1843 and lived nearly forty years on the Island. 

About the end of the year 1823 a New South Wales Government 
vessel, the brig " Elizabeth Henrietta," was wrecked on Ruapuke 
The wreck was the means of introducing mice to the island. Th 
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Maoris had never seen a mouse before, and not having a name of their 
own to bestow upon the strange little animal they christened it after 
the vessel which brought it, and to this day on Ruapuke the mouse 
is quaintly called a " henrietta," or, as the Maori tongue has it, hinereta. 

Skirting an archipelago of rocky islands, the home of myriads of 
sea-birds, the steamer glides into a beautiful harbour well named 
Half-moon Bay, on whose shores stands Oban Township. It has a 
post and telephone office, stores, and several comfortable houses of 
accommodation. There is a numerous fleet of small craft in the har- 
bour — schooners, ketches, and cutters, many of them fitted with oil- 
engines and screws. These auxiliary-screw craft and motor-launches 
can be hired at reasonable rates, and excursions can be made to many 
bays and harbours round the coast. 

The various boardinghouses have rowing and sailing boats for hire. 
The best place for water- excursions is Paterson Inlet, separated from 
Half-moon Bay by a narrow neck. 

In the vicinity of the township there are numerous pretty bush 
walks, notably those across to Deep Bay, Paterson Inlet (about ten 
minutes from Half-moon Bay) ; to Te Ringaringa, where a track has 
been formed along the shores of the inlet ; and to Golden Bay, Kaipipi 
Bay, and Horseshoe Bay. The botany of the island is of great variety 
and luxuriance, and includes some remarkable and rare forms of plant- 
life. The native birds are exceedingly numerous, and the beautiful 
woodlands within a short distance of the township are aUve with the 
music of the tui and bell-bird. The seas swarm with fish, and the 
largest oysters in New Zealand are those obtained in Foveaux Strait, 
in the vicinity of the island. Such of the wild -fowl as are included 
in the term " native game " (ducks, teal, snipe, pigeons, &c.) afEord 
sport to the gunner in season. There are some red deer at the head 
of Paterson Inlet, but they are at present protected. In March, 1905, 
a number of Virginian deer were liberated at the head of Port Pegasus ; 
these will be protected for some years until they have increased suf- 
ficiently to afford sport. 



PATERSON INLET. 



Paterson Inlet (Ohekia), one of the finest harbours in the colony, 
is a splendid sheet of island -sprinkled water about ten miles in length, 
with a maze of landlocked coves and bays and hidden creeks. Its 
entrance is sheltered by groups of islands ; one rocky islet lying some 
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distance off shore (Herekopare), is called by the Europeans Mummy 
Island, from its resemblance in outline to a recumbent Egyptian 
mummy. At the northern side of the entrance is Te Ringaringa Point, 
where the grave of the heroic missionary Wohlers is to be seen. Here, 
on Mr. Arthur Traill's property, are a number of Siberian sledge- 
dogs, left by Borchgrevinck's Antarctic expedition in 1900. Opposite 
Te Ringaringa is Te Wharawhara or Native Island, the site of an 
ancient Maori settlement and the scene of intertribal fights. Sailing 
up the harbour from here, skirting its winding northern shore. Deep 
Bay, a beautiful little indent, is passed on the right, then lona 
Island, a richly wooded islet, oval in shape, covered from crown to 
water's edge with foliage, and in midsummer ablaze with rata-blossom. 
Just inside the island is Golden Bay. A short distance beyond lona 
three other prettily wooded islets are seen, resting on the deep and 
quiet waters ; the islands have been named Faith, Hope, and Charity, 
and, as is fitting, " the greatest of these is Charity." Next Kaipipi 
Bay is opened up — a subsidiary harbour, with a dozen charming 
baylets and bayous concealed amongst the low wooded hills that close 
it in. A long day could be very pleasantly spent here boating round 
the marvellously crooked coves and picnicking beneath some spreading 
tree on the sandy beach. The surrounding land is well timbered and 
there are fine groves of rimu (red-pine) and flowering rata. The 
kotukutuku, or berry-bearing fuchsia, is one of the small trees 
fringing the shore in many places. The old Maoris of Stewart Island 
have a curious superstition concerning the kotukutuku. Should its 
wood be used as fuel, any food cooked therewith will be infected with 




IN PATER SON INLET, STEWART ISLAND. 
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a baleful form of makutu (the Maori " evil-eye " — witchcraft), which 
will cause the person consuming it to become afflicted with a sudden 
weakening of the limbs, a kind of paralysis. (Bear this in mind when 
boiling the noon-time " billy.") Paterson Inlet shoals at its head, 
but the principal stream which empties into it, the Freshwater lliver, 
is nav-igable for boats for some distance, to a point about thirteen 
miles from the mouth of the inlet. From here there is a route to Mouilt 
Rakiahua (2,110 ft.). through a forest abounding in treasures for the 
botanist. The view from the summit in clear weather extends soiifh^ 
wards to the Snares Islets and north-west to the celebrated ' Solmd^ 
Rock, the western sentinel of Foveaux Strait. .' 

The most interesting spot in Paterson Inlet is the beautifal isb^ 
of Ulva, fonnerly called Cowpar Island, after an early pakeha-lboosl- 
Ulva lies a mile within the entrance to the Inlet, and covers an aiea.of 
about a square mile. It is a Grown scenic reserve, with the exception 
of a section in the occupation of Mr. Walter Traill, one of the old resir 
dents of these parts. The island is covered with a dense ^nd lovely 
forest. The native birds here have a happy and unmolested breeding 
and feeding ground, rich in the berries that they love. Rimu-pines 
abound, and there are groves of tall miro-trees, of whose drupes the 
wood-pigeons are particularly fond. The late Mr. Charles Traill, a 
botanist of repute, introduced many exotics to the island, and in the 
old tangled woodland gardens are to be seen nikau and toi palms brought 
from other parts. On the shores of Ulva, where dainty little beaches 
of finest sand curve round from rocky point to point, there are shrub- 
beries of plants seldom seen on the mainland. The most remarkable 
of them is the curious Puharitaiko (Senecio rotundifclius), a handsome 
shrub growing to a height of from 10 ft. to 20 ft., with large glossy-green 
leather}' leaves, which are frequently used as post-cards by residents 
and visitors. A message can be written in ink on the white downy 
under-surface of the leaf, which may then be stamped and posted in 
the Ulva Post-office (Mr. Traill's store) — the most southerly post-office 
in Australasia. Another rare shrub characteristic of the Stewart 
Island coast is the fragrant -foliaged titiaweka (Olearia augustifolia) 
covered in summer with a mass of beautiful white flowers. The 
tupari (Olearia colensoi) is a pretty, bushy plant, like the puharitaiko 
a lover of the salt sea-spray. One of the bays of Ulva, close to the 
landing-place at the post-office (north side) is Sydney Cove, called 
after a historic sealing-ship which frequented these waters nearly a 
century ago. 

Glory Cove is a beautiful bay on the south-east side of the Inlet, 
two miles southward of the eastern end of Ulva Island. This snug 
cove was a favourite " heave-down " for the old-time whaling and 
sealing craft in need of repairs. South-west Bay (south-west of Glory 
Cove) is three miles in length and one mile in width ; its north-east 
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ON THE RAKI-URA COAST. 



opening is sheltered by an archipelago of islets. Both these bays are 
very attractive picnic spots for boating-parties. 

Near the mouth of the Inlet on the south-east side is " The Neck," 
a settlement inhabited by about a hundred Maoris and half-castes. 
Te Wehi-a-Te-Wera (" The Fright of Te Wera ") is the name of a 
beach at The Neck ; it was so called from an incident of some 
130 years ago, when the redoubtable Ngaitahu chief Te Wera, 
on arriving here from the North, was startled by suddenly coming 
upon a huge sea-lion (whakahau), the first he had ever seen, sunning 
itself on the sand. The Natives glean a living from both sea and shore, 
do a good deal of fishing for the Bluff market, and in the months of 
March and April sail away in their cutters and boats to the outlying 
islands, where they camp for their annual mutton-bird " harvest." 
The young mutton-birds or titi (the dusky petrel — Pufjinus hrevicaudus) 
are a favourite article of food amongst the Maoris. The titi live 
in shallow caves and holes in the cliff-sides, whence they are easily 
taken. The fowlers preserve the birds, which are at this season very 
fat, by cooking or by saltiilg and smoking, and put them up in poha 
or baskets formed by splitting the thick leaves of the giant sea-kelp. 
The fat of the mutton-birds is poured into all the interstices, and 
thus prepared and sealed up, and sheathed in totara-bark, the poha 
of titi keep for many months. Large quantities are shipped away to 
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northern parts every year, and the balance forms one of the staple 
articles of winter consumption on Rakiura. Although called the mutton- 
bird, the flesh of the titi is very like that of some rich " strong " fish — 
too rich, in fact, for most Europeans. 

The principal hunting-grounds of the mutton-birders are the craggy 
islets off the south-west point of Stewart Island. The smaU islands- 
lying off the entrance to Paterson Inlet are also visited in the titi season. 
Whole families go " mutton-birding ' — men, women, and children — 
and the expedition is one prolonged picnic. At night the fowlera 
gather round their camp-fires^ and old songs are sung and folk-tale& 
and ghost-stories retold. And in the darkness, sometimes, they hear 
the ghost-bird screaming its " Haku-ai, haku-ai, Oo-oh ! " and then a 
hair-raising " swoosh " of great wings as some mysterious creature of 
the crags sweeps past them into the night, crying as it goes. This bird, 
called the hakuai from its cry, is spoken of as a spirit. To see it is an 
evil omen ; it is the banshee of the islands. It has been frequently 
heard on Herekopare and other islets. One is reminded of Black- 
more's description of the moorland birds in " Lorna Doone " : " Vast 
lonely birds, that cried at night and moved the whole air witli their 

pinions, yet no man ever saw them " and again of the " hokioi " 

of North Island legend, the great war-bird of which the Maori song 
says : 

Two fathoms long are its pinions ; 

Its wings make a booming noise. 

It lives in the open space of heaven. 

The companion of the crashing thunder. 

The mystery of the hakuai may be dispelled by assuming it to be — 
as it no doubt is — the frigate-bird (Fregata aquila). The wings of 
these lords of the seas have an immense spread. 



OTHER PLACES OF INTEREST. 



A short sail north-west from Half-moon Bay (passing en route 
Horseshoe Bay) is Port William, a famous old whaling-rendezvoua, 
described by Mr. Frank BuUen in " The Cruise of the Cachalot." The 
noted whaling-barque "Chance" (whose remains lay till lately at 
the Bluff), manned by a Maori and half-caste crew, was one of the 
" old identities " of Port William. Here the American, English, and 
Colonial whalers cruising in Foveaux Strait often used to tow their 
catches, and " try out " in a cosy anchorage. On one occasion, about 
thirty years ago, as many as eight whaling vessels (seven of them 
American) were seen at anchor together in this little harbour; Mr. 
BuUen was then serving on board one of them. 
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Near the northern end of Stewart Island is Mount Anglem, or 
lananui (3,200 ft.), the highest point of the Island, an extinct volcano, 
mth. a small lake near its summit. The climber will be rewarded 
vnth a splendid view. This momitain is mentioned in an oft-sung 
ancient song of the Murihiku people, the lament of Tapui-nui for her 
distant lover, who lived on the mainland, and from whom she had 
been forcibly separated — 

May the gods consume 

The jealous ones 

Who tore me from thy side ! 

Though I climb to the 

Lofty ridge of Hana-nui, 

And gaze far o'er the sea, 

Forever thou art hidden from mine eyes. 

The west coast of the Island is extremely bold and rugged. Sea- 
worn craggy rocks and islets are scattered along the shores, and the 
lofty cliffs are ceaselessly buffeted by the world-circling sweep of the 
Southern Ocean. The largest of the offshore islands is Codfish Island 
(Whenua-hou). On the north-east side of this island is Sealers' Cove, 
one of the few places of shelter in these parts. It was into this cove 
that the plucky Captain Paddy Gilroy, of the whaler " Chance," ran 
with his whale before a south-westerly gale that scattered a fleet of 
whale-ships in Foveaux Strait one day in the " seventies " — ran ap- 
parently to certain destruction, through a sea bristling with rocks, 
where none of the Yankee captains (who had exit their catches adrift) 
dared to follow him. The incident is narrated in " The Cruise of the 
Cachalot." Fur-seals (pakake, or kekeno) are still occasionally seen 
on this wild west coast ; they are prot;ected by the State. 

Some of the older Maoris and half-castes of the Neck spent many 
seasons in sealing on the islets hereabouts, when seals were plentiful. 
Wearing paraerae, or flax sandals, they would travel with remark- 
able speed over the roughest places, jumping from rock to rock, and 
killing the seals with their clubs. They often followed the seals into 
gloomy caves, club in one hand and torch in the other ; the kekeno 
when cornered in this way sometimes showed fight, and more than 
one veteran of Rakiura bears the marks of wounds inflicted in these 
exciting encounters. When the mother seals were slaughtered, say 
the Maoris, the yoimg ones would " tangi " and shed tears like children, 
in the most pitiful manner. The flesh of the yoimg seals was much 
relished by the Natives. 

Coasting southwards from Paterson Inlet, along the east coast, a 
number of beautiful harbours and bays are visited. First comes 
Ka-one-o-Tu, generally known as " Chew-tobacco Bay " This is an 
excellent fishing-ground seven miles from the Inlet. About four miles 
farther on is Port Adventure, with Tia Island standing sentry at 
F 
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its entrance. There are several well-sheltered coves in the Port, and 
there is very attractive scenery in the North Arm, into the head oi 
which (three miles from the entrance) the Heron River flows. 

Lord's River is three and a half miles south of Port Adventure. 
It is a narrow sea-arm surrounded by wooded hills, and navigable 
by boats for several miles. There are some pretty cascades and the 
forest scenery is very beautiful. 

Port Pegasus, seventeen miles south-west of Lord's River, and 
near the southern point of the Island, is a magnificent harbour of deep 
water, guarded by islands and sheltered by its encircling moimtains 
from every wind that blows. It is seven miles in extent north-east an^ 
south-west, and is divided into the North and South Arms, connecter: 
by a narrow strait called Acheron Passage. The scenery here i^ 
extremely fine, and the leisured holiday-maker might pleasantly spen^^ 
a week in cruising round the winding shores, fishing, botanising, am. 
exploring the countless wooded islets which rise from the wonderful^ 
transparent waters. The submarine gardens and grottos seen in son:ii 
of these quiet coves are of remarkable beauty. Port Pegasus is nam^ 
after a Sydney vessel, the sealing-ship " Pegc^sus," which was in the^ 
waters in 1809. It was in one of the bays of Pegasus, in 1840, th^ 
Captain Nias, of H.M.S. " Herald," hoisted the British flag and pr— 
claimed the Queen's sovereignty over Stewart Island, in virtue of tW 
discovery of this part of New Zealand by Captain Cook in 177" 
Captain Stewart, after whom the island is named, was the " Herald'&— 
pilot. He is credited with having discovered the insularity of Rakium 

about 1809, Captain Cook having taken it to be part of the mai 

land. Tin- ore and other minerals have been found on the shores 
Pegasus, and tin -mining was carried on for some years. 

There are settlers in most of the bays visited along the coast, b^ 
the excursionist on an extended cruise should provide himself w^ 
camping-requisites before leaving Half-moon Bay. 

There is no finer sea-fishing on the shores of New Zealand than tl::« 
to be enjoyed around the coast of Stewart Island. The b^J 
swarm with blue-cod, trumpeter, moki, trevalli, flounders, »-K 
other delicious fish, and the gigantic hapuku or groper, sometimes 
weighing a hundredweight, is caught at the harbour entrances and 
along the coast. There is excellent sport spearing flounders in the 
sandy bays at night by torchlight. Trout have been introduced and 
afford sport in the Freshwater River, at the head of Paterson Inlet, 
and in several other streams. 
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Deer-Stalking and Trout-fishing. 



^^I hE principal deer-stalking district in Otago is. that around 
the shores of Lakes Hawea and Wanaka. The finest 
red deer in the world, surpassing in point of antler- 
growth the monarchs of the Scottish Highlands, roam 
the rough ranges and bushy valleys of the Hunter and 
the Dingle, around the northern shores of Hawea. 
Red deer are widely distributed over the mountainous 
country north and south-west of this Lake ; herds 
have been seen as far away as the Lindis district, and 
stags have been noticed so close to the coach running 
between Wanaka and Hawea and Lake Pukaki that 
they could have been shot from the box seat. Timaru 
Creek and the Dingle are probably the best shooting- 
grounds. Besides the privately-owned estates there 
are very large areas of Crown lands over which stalk- 
ing can be done. The shooting-country at the head of the Lake can 
l)e reached either by boat or launch or by horse from Hawea. (See 
"Lake Hawea," page 65). 

Fallow deer are to be found on the Blue Mountains, a short ride 
from Tapanui Township (ninety-six miles by rail from Dunedin). 
Much of this region is covered with forest, and the sheltered valleys 
afford ideal cover and feed for the deer. Guides and horses can be 
obtained at Tapanui. 

In years to come there should be varied and excellent deer-stalking 
in the wild country between the great lakes and the fiords. Recently 
a number of Virginian deer, imported from America by the New Zea- 
land Tourist Department, were Uberated at the head of Lake Waka- 
tipu. Some red deer have also been turned out near the head of the 
I-ake. There are some red deer on the western side of the Waiau 
R'ver, near the Southern Arm of Lake Manapouri. This country is 
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A GOOD CATCH OF BROWN- 'IIROUT. 

(Sixteen fish, weighing 48.^ lb., the reeult of two hours 
fly-fishing in an Otago stream.) 
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'^:>dTemely rough and most of it is densely forested. A number of 
>?v"apiti from North America were landed in March, 1905, at the head 
oi George Sound. These deer are of course protected for the present. 
lUhe wapiti are known as the " Roosevelt herd" ; they were presented 
by President Roosevelt to Mr. T. E. Donne (who was then represent- 
xxig New Zealand at the St. Louis Exposition), for the New Zealand 
<!jrovemment. 

Rifles, ammunition, and all other sporting-requisites are to be ob- 

^fcained in Dunedin or any other town in the colony. The deer-stalker's 

:f avourite weapon in New Zealand is the Winchester repeating-rifle, 

•303, with soft-nose bullets. There are skilled taxidermists, and the 

Yiunter will have no trouble in getting his heads well prepared and 

33iounted. 

Practically all the running waters of Otago and Southland teem 
■with brown trout of splendid quality and great size. Iti no part 
-of New 2fealand, except perhaps Rotorua, will the an^er obtain 
l)etter sport. The best waters are easily accessible by rail and road. 
A list of fishing-streams, with the means of access and the nearest 
places of accommodation, will be found in the Tourist Department's 
" Itinerary of Travel." Fishing-tackle is procurable in any town. 

,., Before proceeding up country, sportsmen should make inquiries 
at the offices of the Tourist Department, where all information regarding 
the best g£|>me districts, means of access, &c., is freely supplied. 




TWO SOUTH ISLAND TROUT. 
(15 lb. and 12^ lb.) 
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EVERY ARTICLE REQUISITE 
'.*... TO ....* 

Comfortable Travelling 

MAY BE OBTAINED AT 

• The D.I.C. 



Gladstonei 

Brief and Hand 

Bags. 

Tourist Bags, 

Holdalls, 
and Knapsacks. 



i^kLhM^J>^^:t^d: 




%K>%-^)%H>%^>^-^)%^£^' 



Tourist and 

Cycling Capes. 

Tourist Light-weight 

Waterproofs. 

Overland, Saratoga, 

and Travelling 

Trunks. 




For Highest Grades in 
COLONIAL 

Tweeds and Suitings 

The DJ.C. 



For Nearest Designs in 

miosgiel & Colonial Rugs 

The D.I.C. 



For Sterling Value, in 

COLONIAL FLANNELS, 
TRAVELLING JERSEYS, 

- COLONIAL... 

AND 

- UNDERCLOTHING 

I For Ladies and Gents., 

The D.I.C. 

Visitors to Dunedin are invited to walk through 

The D.I.C. where no one is pressed 

to purchase. 

GEO. CROW, Manager. 
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City Hotel, 

Princes Street, Dunedin. 






K"'^ 


IV^Uf'^P^J:' - '^ 






ijiii!Jii.iyitiBBp^ 






THE oldest-established and most centrally situated 
Commercial and Family Hotel in Dunedin. 
Replete with every modem convenience. Within three 
minutes frorii Railway-station, Post and Telegraph 
Offices. Absolutely fireproof, and fitted with up-to- 
date fire-escapes. 

£emr$ and teledrams promptly mtnM to. 
touti$t$ will find every borne comfort. . 

P.O. BOX 212. Telephone 603. 

Under the personal supervision of the proprietor. 

W. J. WATERS, PROPRIETOR 
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HE ^ROWN I^OTEL, 




^^ '=<m>=* ^^^ 



Rattray St., DUNEDIN. 



'^he Most Comfortable Family Hotel in Dunedin. 

Private Sitting- and Drawing-rooms for Families and Ladies. 
B1LLIARD-R00M» COMMERCIAL-ROOM* &c. 



'^??v(^5^y5'K>vo^o^>W)^^)%*(i§^. 




T3!fM^M)^i^^^'^'^:^^^^^d:^^n^ 



This Spacious Hotel is centrally situated, being within a 

few minutes of the Railway Station and Post and 

Telegraph Offices, and is Up-to-date 

in every respect. 



JVIl^jS. e. KEL)I^IGHER, PPoppietPeSiS. 



iv. THE SOUTHERN LAKES AND 

An Ideal Stopping* place 

}^^ In Dunedin ... 

For Visitors, TouristSt Travellers. 

"IMPERIAL" PrivateTotel. 




The ''Imperial** Private Hotel, beaUles i>'-iiig moat centrally 
and '^cheerily'' aitaEit^ri, is one oi the musi comfortable hotels in 
Daiiedin at which to stay. 

The "Imperial" tsootains &0 rooms, emhracmg private. Bitting, 
anrl commercmi rtiOtn^. s^a well as a mo^t conrtmodmuB dioing-roorrLt 
ThB bedrooms are cosy, oleati, and coraforiable* A go*^d table is 
guaranteed, the tariff m rea-otiable, and everything possible ig done to 
make visitors enjoy the motives and feel at home. 

We pride onr^elvea on the fact that sn many of oar vieitorB oome 
agaiD and recommend their friends to stay here. 

Tariff - 4/6 a day \ 2Sh a week. 

rXPflESS N|EET« TnAINa. CLECtaiC CAR PJiatCa TMC ooo*. 



"IlVlPERIflU" Private Hotel, "■ .*:-..:^S?.?"' 

T^.ph»ne 1304. 226 PRINCES STREET, DUNEDIN. eo>ci9e. 
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f47 i 

RRAMQnUI'Q Corner of ST. ANDREW & GREAT KING STREETS nilMmiM 

UlirtnOUn Oj (close to station and George Street trams), UUntUin. 

551 Provincial Botel, 

^ Stafford Street, DUNEDIN. 



^ 



HIS fine Hotel Is situated within a few minutes of tiie Railway-station and 
Wharves, and close to General Post OfTlcc, Theatres, and Trams. 

The ''PROVINCIAL" has recently been refurnished, and is replete with eve^y 
modern convenience. 

Private suites for families, biiiiard-room, reading room, &c. 



tariff :-:/• per aay$ $0/- per weeK. 



IIAiirRICB C@'W©rHI«Jklf, Froprietor. 



Xelerhone No. "1285. 
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^[ To Tourists. 



Drives Round Dunedin. 

THE RINK Livery Stables 

...iMD... 

Motor Garage, 

TELEPHOMCNo. MoFay Race, Dunedin. 



"^J^ 



■"^^^ 



"^F you wish to drive or ride to Waitati, Porto- 
^ bello, Nicoirs Creek Falls, or any other of the 
beauty-spots round Dunedin, ask your Hotel to 
ring up "THE RINK STABLES" 

CARRIAGES, BUGGtES, WAGONETTES, or DOGCARTS, 

and First-class Hacks at a Minute's Notice. 

Experienced Drivers provided. 

Patronised by Tourists from all parts of the World. 

THE RINK STABLES. 

* SHEEHY & KELLEHER, Proprietors. 
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ative Plants, Shrubs, & Seeds. 



We have issued a Descriptive and Illustrated 
Catalogue of New Zealand Native Plants and 
Shrubs of the varieties worthy of cultivation, 
a copy of which will be supplied free, to all 
interested in this most beautiful flora. ^^^^^ 

We make up collections of flflTIVE PliflHTS and 
FEt^flS for shipment to flUSTRAIilfi, GfiEAT BfilTfllfl, 
flMEfilCfl, and EUROPE. These are well and carefuUg 
packed, and are supplied at following prices : — 

50/-, 80/-, 105/-, 150/- & £10. 

These collections include some of the choicest 
of the beautiful New Zealand flora, and care 
Is taken in the selection to ensure that ^^he 
plants will succeed in other climates. 4ufe^^^4 

Native Ferns. . . 

(^ ^^'^ We have opportunities of collecting 

these in great varietg for shipment abroad. 
Particulars on application. 

Secure a copy of our General Seed Catalogue, the 
. . most complete of its kind South of the Line. . • 

NiMMO & Blair, 

Seed Merchants and Growers, 

...DUNEDIN, NEW ZEALAND. 



viii. THE SOUTHERN LAKES AND 

U, BTBLEjiTi BOOK SOCIETY. 

ESTABLISHED 1873. 

Head Oice : 48 PRINCES STREET, DDNEDIN. 



Branches: 



AtbenMin Corner, INYERCAR6ILL. 62 Willis Street, VEUJllGTOH. 

**An old-established and progressive institution.'* 

Post Cards, Books of Photos, and Views of New 
^ Zealand Scenery, including the West Coast Sounds, 
^ Lakes Manapouri, Te Anau, Wakatipu, Hot Lakes, &c 



STATIONERY AND READING FOR TOURISTS AND TRAVELLEflS. 



Visitors are very welcome to inspect our well-appointed and centrally situated 
— Depots. 

PLEASE NOTE ADDRESSES. 




PHOTOGRAPHIC 
ACCESSORIES. 



7j 



Specialists In developing Kodak Films, 
Enlarging. Printing, Lantern Slides. -'- 

N.Z Camera Co., Octagon, Dunedin. 



^^ 
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As supplietl tfi 
±hm King an if Qi#eerT 





. and * 
Rt*incGsa of W&iemm 



G\ 



S/Sosgiel 
Mugs. . . . 

The Finest of their 
kind on earth I 



Qf the '* Mosgiel'' Process of Mana- 
f&ciure the deikate softness and 
&ifky ffeeclness of the natorsl r^col 
are retained, making the "MOSDfEL" 
..THE RUG OF LUXURiOUJNESS. . 
.**PAR EXGELLEHGE/'...... 



AT SEA, 
m THE TRAIN. 
WHILE COACHING, 
OR MOTORING 

A ^^Mosgier* Rug will ensure 
Perfect Warmth, C0ttitort, 
and Cosiness. . . » 

A Delia htftft Gift for Friends 
in tite Hoine Lands* 

The Tygiicsi Souvonir of New 
^e^iand'a indtiatHBBm 

Blfty be had in uiany pattonte and siylea, 

lib t'DaBdnaLtlo priceii^ 

frniii tlia iii&iiing Diapr^rH tlirfliiKliouttiie 

Coin raoD wealth luni Now Zealaod. 



MOSGIEL 
WOOLLEN FACTORY COY., 

LIMITED, 

OUNEDIN & MOSGIEL, N.Z. 
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^ehgram 



from 



rrom/^ 



Sir f3. 3. ^ard. 



"I have much pleasure in informing you that I am advised 
from St. Louis that the jurors in connection virith the exhibits 
from New Zealand at the Louisiana Purchase Exposition 
have awarded your Company gold medal for carbonated 
waters, gold medal for soda virater. and gold medal for 
cordials.** 

It may be stated that the water used in all the exhibits 
was obtained from their ovim special spring at a depth of 
200 feet. 



THOMSON & CO. now hold 

14 Special Gold Medals for Aerated Waters and Cordials 

A record unequalled in Australasia. 



THOMSON & CO., 



Bond A Crawford 
Streets, DUNEDIf^ 



Mineral Water S^rVn^s at VI^vcoi^««l» 
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YOU WILL DO WELL TO BUY 



i 
I 




"ROSLYN" Woollen Goods. 

NEW ZEALAND'S PREMIER INDUSTRY. 



" ROSLYN " Hugs for Travellers. 

A world-wide reputation h&s been earned b^ thasa magni^cenl 
Bugs. Made of all- wool, skilfnlly and beautifally woven, ihey 
represent perfection in wariDth and comfort. Besides meeting 
the exi-iencies of every kind of traveller^ they form a cliarming 
ioavenir of New Zealand's premier industry. 

Pntterns for Gentlemen'B Hugs include the '^Gokdon/^ 
'* McKi^NSciE/* and '* Fftnnss " Clan Colour b, also *' 42nj> Foot '* 
(Butherland). For Ladies we make the beautif nl ^* Bisn Nevii.*' 

"ROSLYN " Woven Woollen Pyjamas and Nightgowns 

Are delicioualy warm anij comfortable. To tbe skin they feel soft 
and dainty, and wearing chem there is no danger of cabahing 
cold from damp sheets. Every traveller Hhould be equipped 
with " HOSYIjN ' Sleeping-wear. 

" ROSLYN '' Costume Lengths ior Ladies. 

Composed of the finest fabric, and of exqaiaite finish, they 
make up beautifully. There ia a goodness about a '^HOBLYN" 
Costume no other posaessea. 

ALWAYS MENTION " ROSLYN " WHEN YOU BUY. 
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How to Dead ^^--^ 
With Your Baggage! 




'May we take your order!** 



. * Place ft in our l^atids, and * . 
Save Vourself (Uork ana (Uorry* 



At every port and all the principal towns we have branch 
offices at which a special feature is made of the handling of 
tourists' and travellers' baggage. Leave yours with U5, and 
we will safely deliver it wherever you desire, quickly and 
inexpensively. Thousands of travellers utihse our services 
annually, and invariably are pleased. 

new Zealand Express eompany, Eld., 

Carriers, Customs, Shipping and ^^_^^ 
. Express ForviMft?, ^?)i^t^. . *' ^'^ 

Baggage Agents for TKos. CooV- ^ ^"^^r 
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H. ISLIP, 

Boot 81 Shoe Importer, 

104 GEORGE STREET, 
wvkw.vB DUNEDIN. 



Iiporter of ewry description of High-grade Footwear. 



SPECIALTIES. 



Kuppendorf's "Best of AH" 

American Goods in Ladies' 

and Gent.'s. 

The "Queen" Evening Shoes. 

T. D. Barry Co.'s Men's 
Goods. 

Bostock's & Clark's English- 
made Goods. 



Toift7i«t« •pe€£ally catered for. 



TELEPHONE 1370. 



Hm ISLIP) 104 George St., Dunedin. 
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fJassage and Electric Institute, 



262 George Street, Dtmedin. 



Tlua lastitate is coadvcted bjr 



'id:^ 



Mr. & Mrs. D. CdMrin Booth 

(London QuAuncAXioNs), 
Who treat Patients suffering from 

RHEUMATiM. NEURALGIA, SCIATICA, LUMBAGO, PARALYSIS. SPRAINS. RHEUMATIC 
GOUT, STIFF JOINTS, DIGESTIVE DISORDERS, NERVOUS TROUBLES, BY 

MASSAGE, DRY HOT AIR, 81 ELECTRICITY. 

TALLERMAN'S SYSTEM. 

And this machine is the only one 
in Ounedin. 

Electricity.— Galvanic. Fradic, 
Vibration, Static, or High- 
frequency Currents, Baths, 
Electrolysis, <frc. 

Swedish Movements. — Sci- 
entific Gymuastic Exercise, 
or treating Disease by the application of the Laws of Hygiene. 

Rontgen X Rays.— In diagnosing Fractures, Dislocations, Disease of the Bone 
and Joints, Kcedles, Bullets, and other foreign bodies wherever situated. 




OT AGO— "The Angler's Paradise." 



Tourists will find every requisite 
for * Trout- fishing at 



J. WILRIE 81 Co.'s, Ld., 

92 Princes Street, DUNEDIN 



'Opposite the National Bank). 



HARDV'S RODS A REIEIUS. 



Flies specially dressed for Otago Rivers.— The Expert in charge of 
this depaitmeiu will be pleased to advise as to the most suitable tackle for 
the various rivers. Catalogues Frke on applicition. 
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enley. 



A. McKEGG, Proprietor. 



A charming place to spend a holiday. All the comforts of a home. A one-day trip 
from Dunedin. Oil-launcb available at all times to run down to Taieri mouth, the trip 
being a pocket edition of the lovely Wanganui Kiver. Arrangements can be made by 
telephone from Dunedin. 




rpO Tourists and others visiting Dunedin.— If you require the very choicest of Cigars, 
Cigarettes, and Smokers' Requisites, call and inspect our varied stock, which for 
price and quality is unequalled. 



Comer Qt Mi^h and Frimceo Steeefv 



(Directly opposite Grand Hotel). 
See Name over the Verandah. 



XVI. 



THE SOUTHERN LAKES AND 



The 



LAKE HOTEL, Waihola. 



A. PATERSON, 
Proprietor. 



A TRIP TO 
LAKE WAIHOLA 
Ts the most enjoyable one-day*8 
•^ outing from Ounedin. The 
excellence of the accommodation 
at this Hotel is too well known 
to need advertisement. 

Patronised by Tourists from 

ALL parts of the WORLD. 

Fishing - shooting - boating. 
The LAKE HOTEL, Waihola. 




MRS« m^O. OTTM^WAL^m 



Nugget Bay, PORT MOLYNEUX. 

The House is a Large Two -storey Building, with Verandah and 
Balcony. Reasonable Arrangements can be made for the 
Accommodation of Family Parties. 



PIANO FOR USE OF VISITORS. 



MOUNTAINEER HOTEL, 

QUEENSTOWN, Lake V^akatlpu. 



P. MCCARTHY, PROPRIETOR. 



-^^ -^c^ 



^Tf^HIS New and Commodious Hotel has been well furnished throughout, 
and is now one of the most comfortable houses in Otago. Suites of 
Rooms have been set apart for Families, and every attention has been 
paid to the arrangements for carrying on a first-class trade. 

HOT, COLD, & SHOWER BATHS. 

BEST BRANDS OF WINES, SPIRITS, & BEERS. 

FIRST-CLASS SAMPLE-ROOM. 

A Porter will attend Passengers on the Arrival and Departure of Steamers. 

— TERMS MODERATE. — 

First-class Stabling. Horses and Buggies for Hire. 
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Zic/iardfs ofCotQly 

Queeostown, Lake Wakatipu, Otago, New Zealand. 



rK0^8BD by Their Excellencies ^ir George Grey, Sir George Bowen, Sir James Ferguson^, 
^■Hercules G. Robinson, Sir Arthur Gordon, Sir William F. D. Jervois, the Earl of Onslow/ 
iadof Glasn^w, and the Earl of Ranfiirly, former Governors of New Zealand. 

bis Hotel is situated on the margin of Queenstown Bay, and commands views of the GRAND 
MAGNIFICENT 



easure-trips can be arranged for excursions on the lake by oil-launch in connection witU 
; also drives to Skipper's and Arrowtown Roads by H. Craig- & Co/s conveyances. ~ - 



PRIVATE APARTMENTS FOR TOURISTS AND FAMILIES. 



Si. €^ Searla^ ^roprhfor. 



^ossford 



■louse. 



^ 



Mrs. Gardiner, .A^ 
Private Boarding- house, 



Henry Street, 
Queenstown, , 



This well-known Boardin2 Establishment is situated about 
five minutes' walk from the jetty, and fronts Lake Waka- 
tipu. It has recently been enlarged, and will be found 
replete with all the conveniences and comforts of a home. 



Bath, Piano, and Fruit in 
abundance when in season. 



<?5t 



Terms strictly moderate. Jinr^TSTgm" 



Arrangements made on 



xviii. THE SOUTHERN LAKES AND 



UNDER THE Tt^lM^S^ ®^ "'® 1/ 

DISTINGUISHED WPWEtJlF EXCELLENCY ^ 



I 



^ PATRONAGE ' SK^^ iWtSW^ LORD GLASGOW. 

JOS. CROSBIE, Proprietor. 

i 

Royal Mail Line 

of Coaches: . . LuiIiSdCll tO ■ • 

* Lakes Te Anau 

The above line of TTT 

••• AND ••• 

Coaches mn 
between Lumsden 

• • and • • 
Lakes Te Anau and Manapoiui as follows :~ 

Leave Lumsden • Saturday - 7.0 a.m, jl Leave Te Anau - Monday - 6.0 a.m. 

Arrive Hillside Creek „ - 3.30 p.m. v^ Arrive Mossburn „ (dinner) 2.15 p.m, 

„ Te Anau - „ - 5.0 ,, „ Lumsden „ - 3.80 „ 



Manapouri. 



ALSO PROPRIETOR 

RAILWAY HOTEL, LUMSDEN. 

Tourists and the Travelling Public will find 

First-class Accommodation and 

every attention. 



COOK'S COUPONS ACCEPTED. 



Horses, Coaches, and Traps on Hire. First-class Stabling. 
TELEPHONE NO. 9. 



ALL ENQUIRIES RECEIVE PROMPT ATTENTION, 



PORTER MEETS ALL TRAINS 
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Pembroke, Lake Wanaka. 

Patronised by His Excellency Lord Onslow, late Governor of New Zealand, Lady Kintore, 
and Sir H. Atkinson, Premier. 

This old-established and favourite hotel is situated at the foot of LaJce 
V^anaka. and is replete with every convenience for the comfort of tourists. 



Horses, Buggies, Sailing and 
R owing Boats for H ire 

Hot and Cold Baths. Garden attached to Hotel, where Fruit can 
be had In the season. " 



Coaches run between Queenstown and Pembroke twice weekly. 



Coaches also run twice a week between 
Pembroke and the Railway. 



Mrs. "W. .H^esl^lLrl., Proprietress. 



Pembroke, Lake Wanaka. 



Robt. McDougall & Son, 

Merchants and General Storekeepers, 

^ARRY an up-to-date stock of all articles likely to be 
required by Tourists. Camping: requisites for Deer 
Stalkers. Agfents for the Lake Wanaka Shipping: Company. 
The oil-launch **Tilikum" makes regrular trips to Pigfeon 
Island, Makarora, Matukituki, Glen Dhu, &c., and may be 
specially eng^ag^ed for private excursions to these and other 
beauty spots round the shores of Lake Wanaka. ^ ^ ^ ah 



ex. 



THE SOUTHERN LAKES AND 



mount Eamslaw l)Otet 



Glenorchy, Lake Wakatipu. 



J. K. BIRXrSY, Prapstotos. 



V 



isiTORS will find this spacious Hotel replete with every comfort 
and convenience. Post and telegraph oflBce on the premises. 



CHARGES. 



Hotel, 101" per day; SSI" per week. Guides from 12/6 per day. 
Horses, 101" per day. Boat and Boatman, 15/- per day. 



SPECIAL ONE-DAY TRIPS. 



To Diamond Lake and Paradise, | By wagonette or on 
Rees Gorge, and Lennox Falls j horseback. 

Rere Lake and Elfin Bay - - By boat. 

The Mount Earnslaw Hotel is also the starting-place for 
the famous Routebourn Valley and Lake Harris Saddle ; and for 
the ascent of Mount Earnslaw (9,165 feet). Charming excursions 
may also be made on foot to various other points of interest. 

Mr. Harry Birley, the well-known mountaineer, places his 
intimate knowledge of the district at the service of tourists. 



OPINIONS OF TOURISTS. 



" Highly gratified with scenery and entertainment." — Thomas Spurgeon, London. 

" Tiie scenery recalls the mountains of my beautiful Italy."— Marchese di San Carrabas. 

" Deeply impressed with the Kieat natural beauty of the scenery. Equal to anything in 

Europe, and in some respects finer."— S. Alfred Adlek, University Coll., London. 
" The excursion to the Routeliourn is one of the most beautiful and enjoyable in New 

Zealand. No one should miss doing this trip."— Sir Donald Robertson. 
" Charming excursions. Found Mr. Harry Birley a most a^^reeable guide."— Mr. and 

Mrs. Holland, London. 
" On no account fail to see the Routebourn, and the view from Lake Harris Saddle." — 

Mr. and Mrs. Bliss, England. 
" Enjoved visit immensely, especially the trip to the Routebourn." — Professor Spencer 

Baldwin, Melbourne. 
" Delii^hted with scenery, and entirely satisfied with the accommodation."— J. G. Gouls- 

TON, Melbourne. 
" Rode to Rees Valley, Paradise, &c., and enjoyed stay exceedingly,"— M. F. Brown, 

Cardiff. 



The above extracts from the Visitors' Book sufficiently testify to the beauty 
of the scenery and the excellence of the accommodation afforded at the 



Mount Earnslaw Hotel. 
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Regarding Tourist Routes and 
Resorts, Spas, Sport, Fares, 
Accommodation, &c., in New 
Zealand «^«^^^4!««^««$ 

is furnished free 
of charge by the 





Xm Zealand 6operntnem Department 

<^ ««^. of '«* 

tourist ana fiealtb Resorts. 



> 



1 




Head Office: 

Panama Street, Wellington. 





Branch Offices at 
Auckland, Te Aroka Hot Springs, 
Rotor ua, Wairoa (Hawke's Bay), 
Hanmer Hot Springs, — Dunedin, 
— Invercargill, and Queenstown, — 

Australian Offices: 
5YDNBY— 339 Oeorge Street. MELBOURNE-289 Collins Street 

London Office: 

High Commissioner for New Zealand, Westminster Cliambcrs, 

13 Victoria Street, S.W. 

r* E. DONNE, Superintendent, 

Wellington, New Zealand* 




XXll. 



THE SOUTHERN LAKES AND 



GOVERNMENT TOURIST RESORTS AND SPAS. 



Te Aroha Hot Springs. 



SITUATED 115 MILES SOUTH OF AUCKLAND. 



GOVERNMENT DOMAIN AND BATHS 

Under the Supervision of a duly qualified Resident Medical Officer. 
BATH FEES. 



ORDINARY PUBLIC BATH :- 




'*PACK,'* Hot or CoW:— 




Adult 


6d. 


Adult 


18, 


Child 


3d. 


Child 


6d 


ORDINARY PRIVATE BATH :— 




COMMUTATION TICKETS:— 




Adult 


qd. 


25 public baths ... 


lOS. 


DOUCHE BATH:— 




12 ., 


5s. 6d. 


Adult 


6d. 


25 private baths 


'S: 


Child 


4d. 


la 



e ROTORUAo 

GOVERNMENT SANATORIUM CHARGES. 

Ordinary Patients, £x zos. per week. Members of Friendly Societies, £i is. per week. 

BATH FEES 

SULPHUR BATH is. 

COMMUTATION TICKETS:— 

25 public baths ... ... los. 

12 » ... ... 5s. 6d. 

25 private baths in Pavilion 15s. 

12 m 8s. 

MUD-BATHS, ELECTRICAL 
TREATMENT, AND 
MASSAGE obtainable. 



ORDINARY PUBLIC BATH :— 


Adult 


6d. 


Child 


3d. 


ORDINARY PRIVATE 


BATH :— 


Adult 


Qd. 


Child 


4d. 


DUCHESS BATH:- 




Public bath 


IS. 


Private bath 


2S. 


Children 


Half-price. 



Waimangu House. 



Government Accommodation-house. 



Situated near the . 
Crater of the Great 



WAIMANGU GEYSER. 



tariff: 

lOs. per day; Single Meal, 2s. 6d. ; Beds, 2s. 6d. each. 
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WAITOMO HOUSE 

WAITOMO AND RUAKURI CAVES, 

REACHED BY DAILY TRAIN FROM AUCKLAND, OR ROTORUA, 
TO HANGATIKI, THENCE DRIVE SIX MILES. 



The Qovemment Accommodation -house at Waltomo Is situated In 
a position from which the Caves can be conveniently visited. 



TARIFF. 

ADULTS, 8s. per day; SINGLE HEALS, 2s. each; BEDS, 2s. each. 

Children between the ages of three and twelve, half-price. 



Admission to Waitomo Caves, 2s. each person. 



Lake House, Waikaremoana 

(ALTITUDE, 2,015 FT.) 

The Qovernment Accommodation-house at Waikaremoana is 
beautifully situated on a headland overlooking the lake, and 
commanding lovely views of water, hill, and forest. . . . 



BOATING AND LAND EXCURSIONS THROUGH THE MOST ROMANTIC SCENERY. 

Qovernment Oil-launch and Boats. 
Excellent Trout-fishing In the Lakes and Streams* 



TARIFF. 

Adul's— 108. per day for the first seven days ; 8s. per day after the first seven days. 

Single meal, as. 6d. ; Beds, as. 6d. each. 

Oil-launch Fees— Round trip. Waikaremoana and Wairaumoana, los. ; Minor trips 

on lake, as. to 7s. 6d. each. Minimum of four tickets to be taken for each trip. 



THE "SPA," HANMER HOT SPRINGS. 



(ALTITUDE, 1,218 FT.) 



THE "SPA" TARIFF. 

ACCOMMODATION. First class, per meal or bed, as. ; per day, 7s. for first seven 
days and 6s. per day after that time Second class, per meal or bed, is. 6d. ; per day, 
4s. for first seven days, and 3s. per day after that time. Children between the ages of 
three and twelve half-price. 

BATHS. 



ORDINARY PUBLIC BATH:— 

Adult ... 6d. I Child ... 3d. 

ORDINARY PRIVATE BATH :— 

Adult gd I Child 4d. 

COLD-WATER SWIMMING BATH— 

Adult 3d. I Child ... id. 

HOT-AIR and DOUCHE BATH ... 3s. 



DOUCHE & MASSAGE (15 min.), as. 6d. 
MASSAGE (maximum, one hour) ... 5s. 
COMMUTATION TICKETS:— 

25 public baths ... ... zos. 

la . ... . 5s-6d. 

a5 private baths ... ... 15s. 

la „ ... ... 8s. 



xxiv. THE SOUTHERN LAKES AND 



GOVERNMENT HOTEL. '^■O'^' SOUTHERN ALPS. 

The "Hermitage." 

(ALTITUDE. 2,510 ft.) 

TARIFF : 10s.. per day for first seven days; 8s. per day after that time. 

GUIDING FEES. 

GLACIER EXCURSIONS:— 

For one person 153. per day 



SPECIAL EXCURSION (Alpine Passes 
and minor Ascents) :— 
For one person ... 20s. per day 

• two persons ... 30s. , 

• three » ... 40s. » 
, four or more persons xa/6 ca. « 

HIGH ASCENTS (Rate charged for 
days ot climb only) : — 
For one person ... 40s. per day. 

, two persons ... 60s. » 



two persons ... 20s. 

» three , ... 24s. 

, four ., ... 28s. 

• five or more each, 6s. 

Half-day (not exceeding four hours), 

half the above rates. 

RETURNING-FEES.— Guide, 12s. 6d. and Porter los. per day. 

US2 OF HUTS. — With provisions 7s. 6d. per day ; without provisions, 2s. per day. 

These charges apply to persons not residing at the '* Her:iiitiige." 

In case of visitors residing at and paying full " Hermitage " accommodation-rates, no charge is made. 

Sorter, xos. per day. Horse (riding or pack). 7s. 6d. fo^ first day, 5s. for each subsequent 
consecutive day. Horse-feed, 2s. per feed. Paddocking, as. per week, 6d. per day. 



PUKAKI GOVERNMENT HOTEL. 

Situated on the shores of Lake Pukaki . . 



The Rest-house on the Aiomit Cook Road. 

lOs. per day for first seven days; 8s. per day after first seven days. 
Sin^e Meal, 2s. 6d. Beds, 2s. 6d. «ach. 



TE ANAU HOUSE. 



SITUATED AT THE SOUTHERN END OF LAKE TE ANAU. 



TARIFF:— 10s. per day for first seven days; 8s. per day thereafter. 
Single meal, 2s. 6d. Beds, 2s. 6d. each. 



GLADE HOUSE, LAKE TE ANAU, 

THE STARTING-POINT FOR TOURISTS GOING OVER THE TE ANAU-MILFORD SOUND 
TRACK, AND HEADQUARTERS FOR GUIDES. 



TARIFF. 

Adults— 10s. per day for first seven days; 8s. per day after first seven daya» 

Sin^e meal, 2s. 6d. Beds, 2s. 6d. each. 

CHILDREN BETWEEN THE AGES OF THREE AND TWELVE. HALF-PRICE. 
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INDEX TO ADVERTISEMENTS. 

Union Steamship Company of N.Z. 

S. S. Bannister, Chemist, Dunedin. • 

Hallenstein Brothers, Clothiers, Dunedin. 

1 Drapery Importing Company of N.Z., Ltd. 

ii. City Hotel, Dunedin. 

^ii. Crown Hotel, Dunedin. 

^^. Imperial Private Hotel, Dunedin. 

V. Branson's Hotel, Dunedin. 

V. Provincial Hotel, Dunedin. 

^i. Rink Livery Stables, Dunedin. 

^^^ii. Nimmo & Blair (N.Z. Plants and Seeds), Dunedin. 

"^''iii. N.Z. Bible and Tract Depot, Booksellers, Dunedin. 

"^^iii. N.Z. Camera Company (Photo Requisites), Dunedin. 

ix. Mosgiel . Woollen Company (Rugs, &c.), Dunedin. 

X. Thomson & Co., (Mineral Waters), Dunedin. 

xi. Roslyn Woollen Mili& (Rugs, &o.), Dunedin. 

xii. N.Z. Express Company, Baggage Agents, Dunedin. 

^ili. H. Islip (Fashionable Boots and Shoes), Dunedin. 

xiv. D. Edwin Booth, Massage Institute, Dunedin. 

xiv. J. Wilkie & Co., Ltd. (Fishing Tackle), Dunedin. 

XV. A. McKegg, White House Hotel, Henley. 

XV. S. Jacobs, Tobacconist, Dunedin, 

xvi. A. Paterson, Lake Hotel, Waihola. 

xvi. Mrs. Ottaway, Private Boarding-house, Port Molyneux. 

xvi. P. McCarthy. Mountaineer Hotel, Queenstown. 

xvii. G. T. Searle, Eichardt's Hotel, Queenstown. 

xvii. Mrs. Gardiner, Rossford Private Boarding-house, Queenstown. 

xviii. J. Crosbie (Lakes Te Anau and Manapouri Coaches), Railway Hotel, 
Lumsden. 

xix. Mrs. Russell, Lake Wanaka Hotel, Pembroke. 

xix. R. McDougall & Son, Merchants, &c.. Lake Wanaka. 

XX. Mount Earnslaw Hotel, Lake Wakatipu. 

xxi. New Zealand Government Department of Tourist and Health Resorts. 

xxii.\ 

xxiii. I Government Tourist Resorts and Spas. 
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By Aotborit J : John Mackay. Govermuent Primer. ^VeiiiQ^(on. 
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Chemist, 






«c^ 



PiMis. 



-? "SANDFLY" LOTION |g 
!:^ a ^cciality for tourista. <Si 



T^' 

/^/N 



'Grand* 
Viarmacy, 



Ncztthc 
Grand HoUI. 



DUNEDIN. 



OURIST REQUISITES 

AT 




Sp<><r*ialities : 

>INE KNAPSACKS (Swiss ModcK 

TAILOR-CUT (Ready-to-wear) 

SUITS, OVERCOATS, &c. 

ENSTEIN BROS., Ld.,)GENERAL 
«aland Clothing Factory, )OUTFlTTE«S» 

Branches throughout New ZealaaA' -^ 



By Authority: John Mackay, Government Printer, Wellinyton.— 1900. 

[5,000/6/1 






By Appointment to 






His ExcelleiMty- tlte 43ov6pnoiv 



BANNISTER, [| 



t 



Chemist, 

From Roberta & Co.. 

Chemists to 

the British Embassy, 

Paris. 



"SANDFLY" LOTION 
a speciality for tourists. 



M 



//IN 



Grand" 
Pharmacy, 



Next the 
Grand Hotel, 



DUNEDIN. 



rOURIST REQUISITES 



AT 




Sp<>.cialities : 

LLPINE KNAPSACKS (Swiss Model). 



TAILOR-CUT (Ready-to-wear) 

SUITS, OVERCOATS, &c. 

LLENSTEIN BROS., Ld.,| GENERAL 

f Zealand Clothing Factory,) OUTFITTERS. 



Branches throughout New Zealand. ' 




Gomfort *jt Speed 
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L 
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S-S ' MAHElSrO.' 
Regular and frequent setviceit maintained by \u%t and fut iteamers between 

flUSTRHLlB TRSITIRKlfl NEW ZEflLBND". 

and around eKc Ta£man>&n and Nt;w Zealand Oa^Vk. 
Sailings every lour weeki between SYDNEY ai>d AUCKLAND and 

The Beautif()i Isles th^ South Seas 

by spfendid up-io-daffc iie*mcr5, 1,500 \o 3,?O0 ions, luxuriously appointed, 

FIJI — SAMOA - TONGA RAROTONCA TAHITI. 

SPECIAL SUMMER CRUISES (( 

In January «ach year to the WORLD-FAMED WEST COAST SOUNDS ^ 
vf NEW ZEALAND, which in their beautiful grandeur c>tcel even the 
— Fjofdi of Norway. 



^laimging Sgtiits for tbc 



CANADIAN-AUSTRALIAN "^^^^ *""'' 



LINE. 



&c. &c. ike. 




Union Steam Ship Co, of n^Z*, m. j^^ 



^^ DUWtt>\W, H.X, (^ 



«H« 



This book should be returned to 
the Library on or before the last date 
stamped below. 

A fine of five cents a day is incurred 
by retaining it beyond the specified 
time. 

Please return promptly. 
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